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PARKER & LESTER, 


—- ESTABLISHED 1830 — 


MANUFACTURERS QRMSIDE STREET, LONDON, S.E. 





THE ONLY MAKERS OF 


PaTENT ANTIMONY PAINT & PARKER’S IMPERIAL BLACK VARNISH. 


OXIDE PAINTS, OILS, AND GSREESL ‘Sr0nes, FOR GAS AnD WATER WORKS, 


SAFETY GAS-MAIN GAS-LEAK INDICATOR. 
STOPPER, 


FOR SHUTTING OFF GAS IN MAINS 
TEMPORARILY DURING ALTE- 
RATIONS AND REPAIRS. 








ie iil 
PRICES AND PARTICULARS 
ON APPLICATION, 





GAS AND WATER PIPES 


14 to 12 in. BORE, 





MY YY, 


crema tinth (an 








THOMAS ALLAN & SONS, 
seen. A 


Bonlea Foundry, 
THORNABY-on-TEES. 


Formerly Springbank Iron-Works, Glasgew. 


ESTABLISHED 1848, 





Also Manufacturers of 
SANITARY & RAIN-WATER PIPES, HOT WATER 
PIPES, STABLE FITTINGS, RANGES, STOVES 
And GENERAL CASTINGS. 





Telegrams: * BontEA, THORNABY-ON-TEES,” 





CARLESS. CAPEL & 


LEONARD, 


HOPE CHEMICAL WORKS, HACKNEY WICK, LONDON, N.E., 


at Pharos wrowks, Hachkn 


ay werhaline 


NAPHTHA AND GASOLINE DISTILLERS AND PETROLEUM IMPORTERS, 


Specially distil Carburine Spirit, specific gravity -680, or of any other grade suitable for Enriching Gas , 
also Gas Oil best adapted for injecting into the Retorts, as in the Herring Process. 


Importers of Petroleum for Carburetting Water Gas, or for Manufacturing Oil Gas. 


Distillers of Pentane, 


Petroleum Ether, and Naphtha for clearing the pipes of Naphthaline, &c. 


Samples and Prices may be had om application. 





THE a 


BREEZE FURNACE. 


es - —_ -— = 


More 
Steam. 7 
: 








OVER 


WORKING. 





a 
3 


| 
| ——————— eee aee enna 








Less 
Cost. 








WRITE FOR 
| CATALOGUE AND 
| TESTIMONIALS 


—— — 
— - ——_ -- -_ — 


SUITABLE FOR ALL KINDS OF BOILERS, AND ALL KINDS OF FUEL. 





FOR FULL PARTICULARS, ETC., APPLY TO 


MELDRUM BROS., LTD., ‘Wor:° MANCHESTER; & 66, VICTORIA ST., LONDON, S.W. 
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JOSE PH EVANS & SONS, WOLVERHAMPTON 


Please apply for Saieeaiieas No. 8. 
IN STOCK AND PROGRESS. 

















Fig. 708, * ‘SINGLE RAM’’ Fig. 598, “CORNISH” STEAM- PUMP FOR Fig. 685. ‘*RELIABLE’’ STEAM-PUMP FOR Fig. 712, ‘* DOUBLE-RAM”’ 
STEAM-PUMP. BOILER FEEDING, &c. _TAR AND THICK FLUIDS, STEAM-PUMP. 








PATENT ADJUSTABLE OVERFLOWS. 


ENGINEERS & Contractors of an AND So LOND: ON OFFICE+ 


Gas WorKS PLANT - re MesSRE BALE! 4 EC. 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. ESTIMATES P hi ESSRS BALE &HARDY, 
ih a 






AGENTS. 
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> ‘ ORIGINAL MAKERS 


a 
hrm Ui) 
a | 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS ) oe 
OF DRY-FACED CENTRE VALVES 


Ul 
“COCKEYS FROME” Opp As () . 
DAMPER LONDON” \\\ ESTABLISHED OVER HALF A CENTURY. 
PATENT FIRE DOORS & FRAMES. 


“HIGHEST AWARDS—LONDON, PARIS, COLOGNE, VIENNA, MELBOURNE, AND OTHERS. fe 


—— 232 REE DALS. — . 


“JAMES RUSSELL & SONS LIMITED 


weewons. _ WEDNESBURY, ENGLAND. 


a - — = - 


MANUFACTURERS OF TUBES AND FITTINGS ¢ OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


WROUGHT-IRON OR STEEL MAINS UP TO 6 FEET DIAMETER, FOR 
GAS, WATER, OIL, OR OTHER PURPOSES. 


SCREWING TACKLE. BOILER MOUNTINGS, VALVES, COCKS, ETC. 


LONDON: MANCHESTER : BIRMINGHAM : LEEDS: 
108, Southwark Street. 33, King Street West. 114, Colmore Row. 6, Mark Lane, New Briggate. 
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MANUFACTURERS O 








HUMphreys & Glasgow's Patent Garburetied Waler-bas Plant. 


_ INSTALLATIONS HAVE ALREADY BEEN ADOPTED WITH 
AN AGGREGATE CAPACITY OF 132,950,000 CUB. FT. DAILY. 


J. & H. ROBUS, GAS AND WATER ENGINEERS, LONDON, 


Lonpon, 20, Bucklersbury. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Robustness.’’ Telephone: 756 Bank. 








GORING. a i ‘* Water.’’ 


THE MOST ECONOMICAL AND BEST 


RETrork'T 


INCLINED. FLOOR LINE. 


REGENERATIVE. 





ON THE MARKET. 


» ee @ 
3 BOREHOLES. ROB U = i 7 WELLS AND EVERY 
a RESERVOIRS. erre. 


& 
Water 
Works 
Erected. 


|THE WIGHN COAL TRON 0, LIN™ 


Are exclusive Owners of the well-known HAIGH HALL & KIRKLESS HALL GAS COAL COLLIERIES, and supply 
the Best Wigan Arley Mine Gas Coal, Gas Nuts, Gas Cannel, Cannel Nuts, &c. 


ENGLAND ND AND EST OF, 6, CORPORATION STREET, BIRMINGHAM—Sole Agent: A. C. SCRIVENER, 


Telegraphic Address: “WIGAN, BIRMINGHAM.” Telephone No. 200. 


DISTRICT. OFFICE : 6, STRAND, LONDON—C. PARKER @ SON, Sole Agents, 


. s : Telegraphic Address: « PARKER, LONDON,” 
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GROSSLEY’S GAS- ENGINES | 


SUITABLE FOR DRIVING EXHAUSTERS, PUMPS, &c. 

















Represents “XA” Type giving 60 Effective Horse Power. 
ENGINES DELIVERED—Up to the end of 1902, 46,150 Engines have been delivered representing 648,421 B. HP. 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY FOR STOCK SIZES OF ENGINES. 


Large Number of Second-Hand Engines always in Stock. 


CROSSLEY BROS., LTD., OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


LOCOMOTIVES of all Sizes and Gauges specially constructed for Main and 
Branch Lines, Contractors, Docks, Gas-Works, Collieries, Iron-Works, Brick and 
Cement Works, &c. Locomotives of various Sizes always in Stock, ready for 
immediate Delivery. 

Photographs, Specifications, and Prices on Application. 


PECKETT & SONS sxersrox. 


tee oe Ae Telegraphic Address: ‘‘PECKETT, BRISTOL.” 

















NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., 


LIMITEL, 


THORNCLIFFE 1[RON-WORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD. 


Established 1790 
LONDON OFFICE: 19, Great George Street, WESTMINSTER. 
Telegraphic Addresses: “NEWTON, SHEFFIELD,” “ ACCOLADE, LONDON.” 


GAS ENG!INEERS, IRONFOUNDERS, & CONTRACTORS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


PLANT, APPARATUS, AND MACHINERY FoR GAS AND CHEMICAL WORKS, 
RETORTS anb FITTINGS, MOUTHPIECES witH SELF-SEALING LIDs. 
IMPROVED COAL AND COKE HANDLING PLANT, CONVEYORS AND ELEVATORS, 
CONDENSERS, SCRUBBERS, AND WASHERS. 


PURIFIERS writh Pianed Joints a Speciality. 


PATENT CENTRE-VALVES, RACK ano SCREW VALVES, WOOD GRIDS, AND 
SCRUBBER-BOARDS, CAST-IRON MAINS, AND SPECIALS. 
STRUCTURAL WORK, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, ano ROOFING. 
GASHOLDERS, Cas7-IRON OR STEEL TANKS. 

DESIGNS, SPECIFICATIONS, and ESTIMATES FREE. 


PIG IRON (ccxcrry) for Engine Cylinders. GAS GOAL famous for its unrivalled excellence. 
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WEST'S STOKING MACHINERY 


COMPRESSED AIR DRIVEN 
CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; 


COMBINED CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES; also 
MANUAL CHARGING AND DRAWING MACHINES. 
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West’s compressed Air Driven Charging and Drawing Machine, requiring only One Machine 
driver and one attendant to charge and draw the Retorts, attend to the Mouthpieces, and fill 
the Furnaces. 


All classes of Coal can be efficiently dealt with by the West’s Charging Machines, and the 


Retorts are charged evenly throughout with the full weight of Coal. 


Retort-Houses fitted with West’s Regenerator Furnaces, Stoking Machinery, and Coke 
Conveyors reduce the cost of Carbonizing Coal to a minimum. 


WEST'S GAS IMPROVEMENT CO.. LID., 


Albion Iron-Works, MILES PLATTING, MANCHESTER, 


AND 104, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Manufacturers for America: RITER-CONLEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, PITTSBURGH. 
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EE". CG. SuGDEN «x Co. 
CARBONIZING SPECIALISTS. 


REGENERATOR & GENERATOR SETTINGS 


DEEP, SEMI-DEEP, AND SHALLOW. 
Maximum Make per Ton and Mouthpiece. 
Minimum Fuel Consumption. 

NUMEROUS REPEAT ORDERS 
Have been received for each of the above types of settings. 





























RESULTS GUARANTEED. RETORTS RESET. 
SS ee ree Sote Makers or CRIPPS’ PATENT CHIMNEY. 
Desi d 2s, 
PHOTO, OF REGENERATOR SETTINGS DURING CONSTRUCTION, Dtnines ae: i EAST PARADE, is Ee; Ee: i> Song, ze 








MOBBERLEY & PERRY, 


GAS RETORT, FIRECLAY, AND BRICK WORKS, 


3 3 STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURE EVERY KIND 
OF FIRECLAY GOODS, 


Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental Retorts of Best Quality. 
LARGE STO CHS HEFT. 








TELE: 


DE BROUWER Patent HOT COKE CONVEYOR 


GUARANTEED BY SOLE MAKERS. 
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ww. cc. HOLMES & CO., LONDON & HUDDERSFIELD. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
OF 


Patent “NEW” 
Scrubber-Washer. 





“Western” 
P,.& A. Condensers. 





Double Faced 


Valves. 





Mouthpieces 
with 
Automatic Catch. 








Telegrams: 


“ HOLMES, HUDDERSFIELD.” 
“ TGNITOR, LONDON.” 








Purifiers, 





Condensers. 





Gasholders. 





Retorts and 
Retort Ironwork. 





Roofs. 





Bridges. 





Girders. 








Works: 


TURNBRIDGE, HUDDERSFIELD 
A g London Office: 
) WESTMINSTER CHAMBERS, 


p ne oe, {1, VICTORIA STREET. 
IMPROVED “LOWE” CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 
Erected at LONDONDERRY. 


ee, 
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Extracts ALL the Ammonia and large proportion of CO, and H.S. 


KIRKHAM, HULETT, & CHANDLER, LTD., 


ee OF GAS LIGHTING, WATER SUPPLY, &c. 








IMPROVED PATENT “STANDARD” WASHER-SCRUBBER. 
PHOTO. OF MACHINE ERECTED IN YARD PRIOR TO DELIVERY. 


Telegraphic Address: *‘*W ASHER, LON DON.?®? 


[April 14, 1903. 


PALACE CHAMBERS. BRIDGE ST., 
WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


‘sOPJaNg FulyseAA Wnuxe_ 


qUI 03 sso008 Aseq 


‘1019 











ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


ELEVATORS & CONYEYORS 


Telegraphic Address: ** ELEVATOR, HASLINGDEN,” 


Telephone No. 103. 


S. S. STOTT & CO., 


eenomae NR. MANCHESTER. 





ENGINEERS, 








LIME AND OXIDE 
ELEVATORS & CONVEYORS. 


COAL AND COKE 





COAL AND COKE mall Ma \ Sie HIGH-CLASS 
a Se =; ives Wie, STEAM-ENGINES 
eo a 7: he lee §=§86up to 1000-Horse Power. 
COAL AND COKE BREAKERS. : | ae Ge | | 
a = ir Gia. 
WHARF ELEVATORS ii = a . PUMPS, 
FOR UNLOADING BARGES. i 4 ai ee “3 HORIZONTAL AND VERTICAL, 
6 on SINGLE, DOUBLE, or 


THREE-THROW, for 





for BOILER-HOUSES. WATER-WORKS, &c. 
sruaeey ini eatin BEAM PUMPING-ENGINES. 
STEEL ELEVATOR BUCKETS. sven 
AIR-COMPRESSORS. 
DETACHABLE CHAINS nee 
AND BELT PULLEYS, ROPE 


PULLEYS, GEARING, &c., &c. 
Coke Elevator Loading Railway Waggons. 





SPROCKET WHEELS. 
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Caution. 
TO PURCHASERS OF “VERITAS” AND OTHER LAMPS. 


PIANO 





“SHV 


GAbereas it has come to the knowledge of Morrat’s Limitep (the owners of British Patents under 
which their LUCAS Incandescent Gas-Lamps are manufactured and sold) that Lamps under 
various names, including the “ VeriITAs,” “ Victoria,” &c., have been, and are being, imported 
into, and sold in, the United Kingdom in infringement of their said Letters Patent. fotice 
is Hereby @iben, that Morrat’s LimitTep intend to bring Actions against all persons Importing, 
Purchasing, Selling, or Using any such Lamps in Infringement of their Rights. Proceedings 
have already been commenced by Morrat’s Limitep for an injunction to restrain the Infringe- 
ment of their said Patents, and for damages against Messrs. Falk, Stadelmann, & Co., Limited, 


of 83, Farringdon Road, London, E.C. 
J. H. & J. Y. JOHNSON, 


47, Lincoin’s INN Fietps, Lonpon, W.C. 
(Solicitors for Moffat's Limited.) 








Our New Address ts: 


155, FARRINGDON ROAD, 
E.C. 
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HENRY BALFOUR & CO. 


LIMITED, 


LEVEN, FIFESHIRE. 








Contractors for the Supply and Erection of all Classes of : 
Gas=Works Plant. 
THE ANNULAR” BRUSH WASHER-SCRUBBER | | 


Made with Cast-Iron or Mild Steel Cylinders. 


— 


PRICES AND PARTICULARS ON APPLICATION. 





London Representative: MR. HENRY PUPLETT, 47, VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


un WHESSOE |= ci 
FOUNDRY CO. LTD. 3 


Works: DARLINGTON. 
London Office: 106, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


MAKERS OF 














EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 
GAS PLANT. 





* oxap4p« 


PHOTOGRAPH OF THREE-LIFT HOLDER 
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FOR 
NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAS CdD. 


TAKEN DURING ERECTION. 


CAPACITY 6 MILLION CUB. FT. 





DIA. 236 FEET. HEIGHT 133 FEET. a - 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Gas, LIGHTING, &c.— 
The Need for Enterprise in the Sale of Gas 

csin Parliament . 

get and Retort of Mr. Glasgow 
The Importance of Good Pressure in Gas 
pl 

Pha 2 ~ Alay of Incandescent Gas Light- 
ing—The Spurious Mantle— Reductions 
in Price and Illuminating Power—The 
Waverley Association Meeting — The 
Plaissetty Mantle---Private Bill Procedure 
Reform: For and Against Single In- 
quiries—High Rates: And a Suggestion 


ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 


A Development of the ‘‘ Question-Box”’ . 

A Proposed New System of meena Retort- 
Houses. [Second Article] . 

The Mond Power-Gas Process—A Plain De- 
scription and Statement Bean. Ae 

Business Training for the Engineer 

Electric Lighting Memoranda . 

The Granton Works of the Edinburgh | ‘and 
Leith Gas Commissioners. . . . 

A Champion of Municipalism . . . ; 

Gas and Water Stock Market 


COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 


Blue Water Gas at Ilford—and Elsewhere. 
By A. G. Glasgow, M.Inst.C.E.. . . . 


CONTENTS 





| TECHNICAL RECORD. 


| Waverley Association of Gas Managers— Half 
| Yearly Meeting at Penicui 
73 | Questions of Temperature and the Mixing of 
+, FA) Gate eee aes se 
| REGISTER OF PATENTS. 
72 | Chains for Hot-Coke Conv eyors—Graham, M. 
| Coin-Freed Gas-Meters—Aron, H.. . 
_ Purifying Coal Gas and Recovering Bye- -Pro- 
ducts—Smith, H. W., and Albright, G. S. 
_Coin-Controlled Apparatus for ‘Delivering 
| Gas—Reeves, E. A. 
| Distributors for B unsen Burners- -Steilberg, R. 
| Coin-Freed Gas-Meters—Smith,G. B.&E.W. 


| CORRESPONDENCE. 
78 | The Blue Water Gas Controv ersy . 


78 PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


| House of Commons—Progress of Bills 
31 Wellington Gas Bill . . . . 


5, LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


| High Court of Justice— 
86, Chancery Division—Bradford Corporation 
87 | v. Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, and Co. 
88| King’s Bench Division— 
| Llandrindod Wells Water athlete Vv. 
| Hawksley and Others. , 
The King v. New River Company a 
89 | | The Sale of Spurious Mantles—A Warning . 


MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


Paris Gas Supply—The ndiecealapie for the 
New Concession ° 
Public Lighting in American Cities — 


Stock and Share List. . . “ae oe 
San Paulo Gas Company, L imited. 
C&W. Weer, Lames ik tw 


Gas v. E lectricity i in Paddington 


| Antwerp Water-Works Company, Limited 


| Wolverhampton Corporation Water Supply . 


97 
97 | 


Notes from Scotland. ., 7. 
Current Sales of Gas Products a, ee a 
Coal Trade Bepostg . .« 2s 0-0-0 e . 


PARAGRAPHS. 


_ Personal and Obituary 


Northof England Association—Graham’ s Hot- 
Coke Conveyor—Engineering Standards 
Additional Capital for the Southend Water 
Company — South Holderness Gas and 
Water Supply se « « 


| Drowned ina Gasholder Tank ' 
| Explosion of a Gas-E ngine—Dartmouth Gas 


97 | 


Company—London County Council and 
Sunday Gas Testing—A = Leakage at 
Cromer 


| Damage to Roads by Div ersion of Traffic— 


| 


97 | 
98 | 


Gas Profits in Blackpool and Warringto>n— 
Public Lighting of ease eienmee 
Gas Company’ Dawes « + # .« 


93 
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105 
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Messrs, 


AND 


HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW 


THE UNITED GAS IMPROVEMENT CoO., U.S.A. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS PLANT 


—- DOUBLE SUPERHEATER SYSTEM. 


H. & G, LONDON 132,950,000 cu. Ft. Daily 
u.G.1. co, USA. 354,075,000 cu. Ft. Daily 


TOTAL 487,025,000 «..«. 0: 


Messrs. HUMPHREYS & GLASGOW, 











38, Victoria Street, London, S.W. 
31, Nassau Street, New York. 


Telegrams : 


THE UNITED GAS 


IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


Philadelphia. 


‘*EPISTOLARY, LONDON,” 
‘‘HUMGLAS, NEW YORK,”’ 
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THOMAS GLOVER & CO.’S 


PATENT NEW IMPROVED 


PREPAYMENT METER 





For Pennies, Shillings, or any Coin. 


Simple in Mechanism. 





Positive in Results. 
Price Changer /n S/tu. 





GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON.” 


THOMAS GLOVER & CO. 


DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
214 to 222, ST. JOHN STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: “GOTHIC, LONDON. 





Telephone No. 725, Holborn. 


LTo., 





Telephone No. 725 elbows. 





BRISTOL: 


_ 28, BATH STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: **GOTHIC." 
Telephone Ne. 1005, 











BIRMINGHAM: | MANCHESTER: 
, 67 & 58, BROAD STREET, 
ly Telegraphic Address: **GOTHIC." 


GLASGOW: 


26, WEST NILE STREET. 
Telegraphic Address: **GASMAIN.“ 
Telephone No.: 6107 Reyal. 


132 & 134, CORN EXCHANGE 
BUILDINGS. 


Telegraphic Address : ‘*GOTHIC.”’ 
Telephone No. 3898. 
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; PARKINSON'S 


PATENT 





GOVERNORS 


These Governors are being used at a 
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great many Works, and all Engineers speak 
of them in words of unqualified praise. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The Need for Enterprise in the Sale of Gas. 


It is not only in regard to the sale of electric power that 
those who have the administration of gas undertakings upon 
their shoulders have something to watch, if not to learn 
from, in the proceedings of their commercial rivals the sup- 
pliers of electricity. As is doubtless naturai on the part of 
those who have their way to make, in contradistinction to 
those who have merely succeeded to an old-established 
business, our friends the electricians are far more acute 
than gas officials in hunting up fresh business, and in 
adapting their commercial methods to such business as they 
can find open to them. A suburban resident remarked the 
other day, that he had no sooner moved into a new house 
than a very courteous and intelligent representative of the 
local electricity supply undertaking waited upon him, to in- 
quire if they could have the pleasure of inscribing his name 
upon their books. It was the same when he took a fresh 
office in the City. Of course, he had to send off to the sub- 
urban gas company to notify his desire for gas, when certain 
forms had to be gone through. As to the office, it was not 
till after he had agreed to use the electric light (which was 
already installed) that he observed the existence of a gas- 
pipe in the building. There was no connection for a gas-fire, 
which was the very thing he needed. Instead, there was the 
usual sixpenny coal-scuttle arrangement with the house 
steward. In the circumstances, is it any wonder that the 
gas consumption in certain localities is inelastic ? 

The modern change of fashion in regard to the house- 
keeping of the middle-class town population in England, 
and especially in and about the Metropolis, has often been 
commented upon in these columns from the point of view 
of the gas industry; but little appears to have come of it. 
The significant word in this connection is “flats;”” and the 
point is, that the electricians are awake to what the word 
means for their interest, if gas peoplearenot. An illustration 
of this is very conveniently furnished by a communicated 
article in the current issue of the “‘ Electrical Review ”’ on 
tie subject of prepayment meters—electrical, of course, in 
this case. This is, briefly, the writer’s argument: Every- 
where, spacious mansions and old-fashioned “ eligible 
“residences,” such as pleased our fathers, and as many of 
us still love in the abstract, no longer command the same 
attention from possible residents that they did formerly. 
We may deplore their disappearance to make room for 
the hard-featured examples of ingenious modern plan- 
ning, ‘‘ with all the latest improvements;” but the fact 
cannot be denied, that domiciles of the new type are ever 
on the increase and are in good demand. The reason for 
this is, in the main, a twofold one. People are no longer 
such “stay-at-homes”’ as their forbears. They travel more 
frequently, and remain away longer in the aggregate every 
year. This consideration leads to preference for a place of 
permanent residence that can be shut up, and left for long 
or short periods without any feeling of anxiety for the 
security of its contents. Allied to this desire is the effect 
of the great domestic servant difficulty. Not to go further 
into these matters, the broad result is that many residential 
areas are now rebuilt as a matter of course in flats, some 
quite small, the inmates of which can hardly ever say when 
they will be within. This condition of affairs has its incon- 
venience for those who have to collect the small household 
accounts. The electricians find it so in their experience. 

he money is only to be obtained by calling during certain 
hours, which may vary so much with different tenements, 
that the cost of collection seriously diminishes the profits 
on a few lights. These small accounts, again, are often 
‘dodged with persistency and success; so that a meter 
—— takes a good deal of unnecessary time and trouble 

get in. 

This reflection does not discourage the electrician. Far 
from it. He perceives that if he is to do such business as 





there is to be done in this particular field, which is large in 
the aggregate, it is necessary to have something like the gas 
companies’ prepayment meter. In emitting this wish, he 
unintentionally pays a high compliment to a means of popu- 
larizing gas to which some gas officials have not yet been 
able to reconcile themselves. There is no such instrument 
available for electricity. Hear the conditions to be satis- 
fied: “ An instrument working reliably at all loads; obvia- 
“ ting all chance of fraud on the part of the consumer or the 
“ collector ; and of low first cost.” A fortune is promised 
to the lucky inventor of such an instrument. This is a very 
familiar form of words. No such reward has been reaped 
by the inventors or manufacturers of the prepayment gas- 
meters which actually do meet the requirements here indi- 
cated; and, as already remarked, they are not universally 
appreciated by all gas officials. The source of the disaffec- 
tion in the latter case is perhaps the absence of sufficient 
interest in the new and troublesome branch of business, on 
the part of officers who personally could willingly do without 
it. It is for this reason that we have always urged upon gas 
directors to recognize the need for fostering this modern 
development in a suitable manner. 

In a sense, the attitude of old gas directors and officials 
who are, first and foremost, excellent routineers, to the new 
requirements of their business (where these exist) is like 
that of the railway companies towards the new electric 
tramway traffic that is in so many places cutting away 
their profit. The passenger train which runs infrequently 
from not too conveniently situated stations, is competed 
with by a tramway service which does not require the pas- 
senger to wait two minutes. Certainly, many times during 
the day such tramcars carry only one or two passengers, 
and these journeys cannot possibly pay. The example 
curiously reminds one of those prepayment gas-meter 
supplies at which the gas manager occasionally grumbles 
as not being worth the cost and trouble they bring. But 
the right point of view from which this matter of the 
occasional run for nothing, or possibly at a loss, whether 
of tramcar or of meter, should be regarded, is that of the 
idle capital investment and working expenditure. The true 
question is this: Can running in this way take up some 
of the enormous “slack” of the idle period? In the 
case of the railway, this phenomenon is frequently visible 
to the least acute observer. There is the permanent way, 
there is the station, and there are the officials, the work- 
people, and a shunted train or two, and perhaps a standing 
locomotive gently steaming into the ambient air. That 
locomotive costs its owners £1000 a year; and all the rest 
of the idle plant in connection with it is “eating its head off” 
when not working to the full limit of its capacity. 

Is it arguable that electricians, being fresher at the job, 
are more solicitous about the “ slack”’ than the railway and 
gas people, who have always been accustomed to its exist- 
ence? Dr. N.G. Pierson, in his great book on “ Economics,” 
just published in English, remarks of the class of ‘‘ under- 
‘takers’? who are shopkeepers, that they have usually, 
before setting up shop themselves, passed many years in an 
environment where they are subject to the ideas of persons 
who have long been engaged in the same kind of business. 
“ These ideas sometimes embody the results of careful 
“ observation; but they are frequently tainted with petti- 
“ness and ignorance. It is not at all unlikely that 
“ those who follow them blindly sometimes find themselves 
‘on the wrong track. So long as there is nothing to compel 
‘‘a man to revise his ideas, he is in danger of neglecting 
“ to do so; and shopkeepers do not, as a rule, belong to the 
‘‘ class which is least subject to the influence of precedent.” 
Again, in discussing the subject of “ monopoly prices,” the 
same keen-sighted observer notes that “we cannot be sure 
‘“‘ that the monopolist will always perceive wherein his true 
“interests lie; for the force of habit has to be reckoned 
“ with, and must not be under-estimated. How long was it, 
“ for example, before the directors of English railway com- 
“ panies could bring themselves to see that the third-class 
‘“‘ passenger traffic was capable of yielding profit? Our 
“ view of the world of business would be quite wrong if we 
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“ imagined that everyone in it had a keen perception of 
“what would bring him material advantage.” It is un- 
necessary to point the moral of such weighty reflections. It 
either lies on the surface of the kinds of business to which 
they are applicable, or it will never be discovered by those 
who are afflicted with economic blindness. 


Topics in Parliament. 


THE announcement that the Bethesda labour troubles are 
to form the ground of a formal attack upon the Government 
the first thing after the reassembling of the House of 
Commons, is of interest as indicating how far the Labour 
wing of the official Opposition has succeeded in influencing 
the councils of the Party. It is a regular vote of censure 
that is to be moved, and consequently the Government are 
in duty bound to give a day for it. But the fact of such a 
vote having such a basis is a significant illustration of the 
nature of the change that has come over English party 
politics since the days of Cobden and Bright. For the 
offence of Lord Penrhyn is merely that, being an owner of 
property and an employer of labour, he chooses to keep the 
management of his possessions and the control of his work- 
people in his own hands, instead of giving up everything to 
a sort of Trade Union which never included in its member- 
ship the whole of the workpeople. It is difficult to perceive 
what business the National Government has in any such 
matter. In the years of Cobden and Bright, it was under- 
stood that even the Factory Acts were objectionable to the 
party of Free Trade, on account of their interference with 
the liberty of the individual manufacturer to carry on his 
business in the best way he could. Nowadays, it seems 
that everybody is regarded (in some quarters) as free to do 
as he pleases with a man’s business except himself. 

A more generally interesting parliamentary question is 
that of how much the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be 
able to take off the income-tax. The British public are 
more than a little weary of the selfishness and arrogance of 
the professional Labour politicians, who are always trying, 
among other things, to show that the export duty on coal 
and the import duty on corn are particularly obnoxious to 
the British workman. What everybody is really more con- 
cerned about is, whether the existing war tax of Is. 3d. in 
the pound on all taxable incomes is likely to be reduced to 
1s.,and how long it will stand at this figure. The claims 
of the income-tax payers to the first consideration of the 
Treasury have been admitted; and there is no question 
of what will happen if the threepenny reduction is not 
made. One of the aspects of this tax which is not often 
disclosed is that when it is abnormally high it acts as 
a check upon trading enterprise. There are thousands of 
people in the kingdom at the present time who are sufferiag, 
although they cannot tell how, from the war expenditure 
and the disappearance of the productive labour of those 
who were withdrawn from the forces of industry to swell 
those of destruction. Many traders, it is true, did not suffer 
from these causes at all, but rather profited by them. This 
is always the case in time of war. Some benefit by the en- 
forced circulation of money and the enhanced demand for 
certain kinds of activity. But—and here is the point— 
there is in every old, settled community a large proportion 
of quiet people who neither fight nor trade; and it is the 
resources of this class that lose most from war taxes. They 
have not so much money to spend or to spare for invest- 
ment as usual; and this makes many kinds of trade bad. 
An excessive income-tax strikes at the root of national pros- 
perity in a variety of ways. 


The Return and Retort of Mr. Glasgow. 


Ir is with the utmost pleasure that we find Mr. Glasgow 
has, on our invitation, reviewed his former resolve, and is 
continuing his single-handed combat with those who have 
embraced—for good and all, or until they have proved for 
themselves, or are incontrovertibly shown, the error of their 
ways—various systems of utilizing blue water gas other than 
in the manner that Mr. Giasgow holds is the only true one. 
It is also gratifying to see that he has in this further com- 
munication accepted the advice to eschew personalities, and 
has, except so far as the ‘‘ JouRNAL”’ is concerned, settled 
down to the grave discussion of material points. Let us not 
be mistaken. We have no liking for discussions that are alto- 
gether inermous. They are apt to soon cloy, and become 
miserably tedious. But in technical debate, reflections on 
the conduct of persons are unnecessary; and in the first 








part of his present communication, Mr. Glasgow has shown 
once more his faculty for discussing interestingly without 
having recourse to such undesirable methods. 

The greater portion of this fresh contribution consists of 
a criticism, and in certain particulars essential amendment, 
of the computations from Mr. Sidney Stephenson and Mr. 
J. H. Brown, published on March 24; and, remaining in 
the position adopted at the commencement of this present 
controversy, we leave them to settle their differences with- 
out intrusion on our part. It is to be inferred from Mr. 
Glasgow’s polite reference to Mr. Brown’s invitation not 
only to “‘ witness,” but to take part in, his prospective tests, 
that it is not likely to be accepted. This is a pity, seeing 
that the idea is not merely to test the veracity of a number 
of figures in question between two men, but to have a 
demonstration, under specially advantageous conditions, of 
the relative value of two processes, in both of which the 
whole industry are interested. And who better than the 
champion in this country of the Lowe carburetted water- 
gas plant could represent its interests in such an investiga- 
tion? Then as to Cleethorpes, we have no doubt that Mr. 
Brockway will supply (as nearly as his short experience 
with his combined plant will enable him to) the additional 
information mentioned by Mr. Glasgow. But the latter 
gentleman will permit us to point out that, in his allusion to 
the Cleethorpes figures, he has perverted our footnote (it can 
not have been deliberately) by the omission of the expression 
“stand-by.” The words in the footnote were: “ The 
“stand-by charges [for the reason stated] are unduly high ; ” 
and not “these costs are unduly high.” The omission gives 
to the sentence a rendering not intended. Bearing on the 
same point, Mr. Glasgow, in his subsequent references to the 
fuel consumption, appears to have neglected consideration 
(unless his unknown allowance “ for inequalities in com- 
‘parison ”’ covers it) of the fact that in the Cleethorpes 
plant, the fuel consumption is “ unduly high”’ owing to the 
comparatively small demand made upon its actual produc- 
tive capability. 

When Mr. Glasgow enters into controversy, he is not 
satisfied nnless he has a good “run” and ‘ blow” for the 
trouble he takes. He has both again in this third article. 
Having avoided personalities, he this time indulges in the 
‘luxury of a tilt at the editorial windmill,” the use of which 
phrase by him brings to mind the hero of Cervantes’ famous 
romance. He has apparently found great delectation in 
getting together a number of epithets to shower upon us. 
He is heartily welcome to the exercise, if it gives him 
amusement. He describes the Ilford article as “ fulsome.” 
It is something to be thankful for that the Knight-errant 
who confesses to tilting at windmills is not the sole judge. 
The Ilford article appears to us to be nothing more than a 
plain statement of what was seen and found on a visit to the 
gas-works there. It is quite conceivable that Mr. Glasgow 
would regard our denunciation of his reflections in a technical 
journal upon the conduct of divers people as ‘ absurd.” 
Again heis not the best judge; and we do not by any means 
stand alone in the unprejudiced and independently formed 
opinion as to their injudiciousness. 

It is unnecessary to deal with Mr. Glasgow’s flow of 
captious invective, except in a general way. If we were to 
take particular notice of, and succumb to, such criticism as 
the part which refers to the present controversy, we might 
just as well lay down the pen at once, and cease what is 
believed to be the useful duty of recording all the available 
information on new installations of plant and working; for 
it is in an account of one of these that the origin of the 
present discussion is found. In all the recent descriptive 
work that has appeared in these columns in connection with 
water-gas installations, we have abstained from the expres- 
sion of any preferential view, while giving an honest ac- 
count of all experience gained. For Mr. Glasgow’s infor- 
mation, as he has apparently overlooked them, we may 
quote two or three pertinent sentences from the Cleethorpes 
article— 

There is no doubt that the combination gives him [Mr. Brockway] 
the greatest possible range in manipulating the plant to meet the cir- 
cumstances of the times in respect of both market values and gas 
demand. But, speaking generally, in all but one particular, the same 
range can be accomplished by the ordinary Lowe type of plant with a 
bye-pass arrangement ; and so it is with such a plant that Cleethorpes 
will have to vie for supremacy. With increscent experience and the 


publication of the results, the proof of superiority of one or the other, 
or an equality between them, will be established. 


However, to the making of plain statemen‘s as to experi- 
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ences and to the citing of figures from works’ records, Mr. 
Glasgow applies such descriptions as “ writing approvingly,” 
and “ advancing incredible estimates,” and he characterizes 
the data as “your figures.” If he thinks that this kind of 
thing will tell in his endeavour to belittle, in the eyes of 
readers, the work of the “‘ JourNAL”’ in this regard, then he 
is making a further onslaught on their intelligence, in which 
he takes pains, in his present article, to express his every 
confidence. That confidence has not been particularly pro- 
minent in his recent writings. Mr. Glasgow’s last para- 
graph but one should be read in conjunction with his original 
statement, in which he remarks: “I have no quarrel with 
“the details of cost of blue water gas as quoted in the 
“¢ JOURNAL’ article of Dec. 30 ’—for the reason he proceeds 
to offer. <A little later he reiterates: ‘*I have no fault to 
“find with the figure of partial cost given by Mr. Brown, as 
“anyone possessing common knowledge of the subject can 
‘‘ readily estimate the additional costs necessary to cover the 
“cost in the holder.” Yet the maior part of Mr. Glasgow’s 
subsequent and lengthy writings stand as a denial to his 
belief in the possession of “a common knowledge of the 
“subject”’ in the gas industry. He started the present 
controversy with the profession that he had no fault to find 
with the details given to,and published by, us; and now he 
ends the present tirade against the “ JouRNAL”’ (which must 
be taken as his retaliation for the mild protest made against 
the personal tone of his former articles) in a manner alto- 
gether inconsistent with that profession. His own mistaken 
method of dealing with the subject in hand in the first and 
second articles will not be hidden by a gossamer covering of 
this kind. 

In the course of his “ tilt,” Mr. Glasgow also endeavours, 
by a little clever manceuvring, to obscure the harshness of 
the terms which he employed in his previous reference to 
users of benzol. In the present controversy, mixtures of 
blue water gas and coal gas are being dealt with, and not 
common coal gas; and the information from working in this 
country as to the benzol-carrying power of such mixtures is 
yet too slight for the formation of any conclusive opinion. 
But Mr. Brown in his working at Ilford—using only a small 
quantity of benzol—assured us that he had experienced no 
trouble in this respect. Regarding the point as to calorific 
power, while no one disputes there is a loss, its measure 
has yet to be satisfactorily settled. We may refer Mr. 
Glasgow for proof to the evidence of Mr. Corbet Woodall, 
Mr. E. H. Stevenson, and other professional witnesses who 
appeared in the recent parliamentary inquiry into the Ply- 
mouth and Stonehouse Gas Company’s bill. 


Importance of a Good Pressure in Gas Supply. 


It is probable that if the subject of the pressure at which 
gas is now being supplied in thriving and growing com- 
munities were raised at a gas managers’ meeting, a good 
deal of surprise would be created by the tenour of most of 
the statements on this head. There are many distributing 
networks where the rule of reducing the pressure with an 
idea of effecting economy, except perhaps in the small hours 
of the morning, has long since been discarded. A standard 
pressure on the consumers’ fittings of anything from 3 to 
5 inches of water represents a vast difference from the old 
Style of practice; but it is found to pay. The remarkable 
thing in this connection is that the consumers. do not com- 
plain, Nine complaints out of ten, or more, are on the 
score of not being able to get enough gas; and a modern 
works manager looks upon a complaint of this kind as a 
reflection upon his business capacity. Such grumblings 
as those that lately made themselves heard in certain pro- 
vincial places, of systematic overcharging of the consumers, 
are very archaic. When there is any meaning in them at 
all, they are no more than the temporary inflammation due 
to the restoration of a proper flow of gas to a system that 
had been improperly deprived of its due supply. The 
working rule now is to let the consumers have all the gas 
they want and will take. Any practicable rise of pressure 
on the outside of the consumers’ meters will not hurt them. 
With a distributing system in proper condition, the propor- 
tion of unaccounted-for gas will not bear any relation to 
the distributing pressure. There is no reason at all why 
it should. Any system of mains and services can be made 
perfectly tight under a gas pressure of 50 inches of water ; 
and why there should be any hesitancy in keeping the pres- 
Sure up to 4 or s inches isa mystery. If economies are to 





be sought, it need not be in this respect. One consumer 
who does not get enough gas is a greater loss to the concern 
than any leaky main should be permitted to be. 

The old-fashioned idea of keeping down day pressure to 
some arbitrary limit, or dodging the pressure about to allow 
of work being done upon the mains in the daytime, are 
chargeable with the loss of many customers to gas under- 
takings affected by these practices. It iseven questionable 
if every gas manager realizes what good pressure, always 
available, means to the consumer. The fear that it may 
make the consumers’ meters go round too fast, and so cause 
trouble in this way, is not for the gas manager to trouble his 
mind about. Lethim do his part, and the consumer will do 
the rest. Indeed, the time has come when every expedient 
should be made use of to get gas to the consumer in the 
greatest plenty. Incandescent burners like a good pressure, 
and they will not do their best without it. Besides, these 
burners really are very economical of gas; and unless the 
pressure is kept up, they will burn too little gas either to 
please the consumer or to satisfy the supplier. The same 
remark applies to gas cooking-stoves. A thoroughly good 
pressure, always available, makes all the difference to the 
consumer and to the company. Itis far easier to turn away 
the wrath that a rather heavy gas bill may excite, than to 
have the customer grumbling that he can get neither good 
light nor sufficient heat. There is no ‘‘bad gas’’ where the 
pressure is good. 

The employment of “boosters” to help the discharge of 
light gasholders, or to keep the mains at a distance charged 
at an adequate pressure, is growing. It is so cheap and 
handy a means of filling a commonly felt want, that soon 
few gas undertakings will be without them. Up toa point, 
they are all that can be desired; and the point is a good dis- 
tance ahead of most current experience. When it comes to 
keeping up a district pressure of 4 or 5 inches by means of 
gasholders throwing no more than 2} inches, something, of 
course, has to be done; and the “booster” will doit. Put 
up a gas-engine, or a steam-turbine or a fan—no one 
of them at all an expensive or troublesome outfit—and the 
thing is done. Here we would take the opportunity for 
renewing our complaint that the out-and-out partisans of 
distributing gas under very high pressure do not tell us what 
they can do in this way. It has been explained over and 
over again that what is wanted is proof of the increase of 
delivery so as to justify the increased driving pressure; but 
th’s has never been supplied. What one is in the habit of 
thinking, both from precept and from ordinary experience, 
is that the delivery is simply as the square root of the 
pressure. According to the high-pressure men, they must 
do a great deal better than this, or their game would not be 
worth playing. It is not a little remarkable that any un- 
certainty whatever can still prevail upon this head. Of 
course, if a small pressure-main is opened into a small dis- 
trict holder, it will put gas into it for a time at a very rapid 
rate. Butthis isnot the point. The question of the true effi- 
ciency of high-pressure gas delivery has been vainly asked 
so jong that its repetition is wearisome. 





- 





To the Discredit of Incandescent Gas Lighting. 


It is high time that something was done by gas suppliers to 
advise, without bias, gas consumers as to which are the re- 
liable makers of mantles; and not only that but to assist the 
makers, whenever possible, to run to earth vendors of spurious 
goods. The pouring into the market of a large and continual 
stream of inferior mantles is an inevitable consequence of the 
infinite success which has followed incandescent gas lighting. 
But gas consumers in most places are left without guidance and 
without warning in this matter, with the result that wherever 
one travels now among consumers the complaint is heard of the 
crazy condition into which new mantles quickly fall, and of 
their perfidiousness in the matter of light-giving power. It 
is not in the interests either of incandescent gas lighting or gas 
suppliers that this kind of thing should continue. Said a private 
gas and electric light consumer to the writer a few days since : 
“Can you tell me of a good mantle? Those I have got burst 
immediately they are burnt off; and if I cannot get a decent 
one, then I think that I shall go over to electricity entirely.” 
On inquiring the name of the mantle he was using, he produced 
a sample, packed in a white cylindrical box—and nameless. 
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No one had been sufficiently interested to inform this consumer 
as to which were reliable makes of mantles; and so incandescent 
gas lighting was fast becoming dishonoured in his eyes. We have 
tried some of these mantles; and their effective life is limited to 
a less number of hours than should be their duration in weeks or 
even months. One or two makes, too, which are glorified by 
attractive names, and which have lately been under test, are 
found to have the unhappy habit of dropping away from the head 
very quickly after being put into use. They are a disgrace to the 
makers; and the makers of such rubbish are a disgrace to a big 
and thriving industry. Whatever can be done to prevent the 
beguiling of gas consumers in this matter should be done. 





The Spurious Mantle. 


Then there is the traffic in spurious mantles which is now 
going on, and which it is more difficult to deal with. It is to be 
feared that this system of imposition and fraud has grown to 
larger dimensions than will ever be traced, though a good trial to 
trace itis being made. It is one of the basest forms of craft and 
imposture to palm off a bastard production on the unsuspecting 
user, under an honest and recognized trade name; and we are 
glad indeed that both the Welsbach and the Guaranty Com- 
panies are doing their best to suppress the extensive trade that 
is going on in this way. In three consecutive numbers of the 
“JOURNAL,” references have appeared to legal proceedings in 
connection with this fraudulent class of business. In the Bir- 
mingham case reported on March 31, a heavy—not too heavy, 
though we believe it is the maximum—fine was imposed; and in 
the Liverpool case reported this week, the defendant had to pay 
a substantial amount. The method adopted by the plaintiffs 
in these cases is swift in bringing this class of traffickers to 
justice; and it is hoped that the monetary punishment awarded 
in these instances will have a salutary effect in stopping the 
illicit business. If it does not, then it will have to come to im- 
prisonment. If any assistance in-this matter can be given by gas 
authorities to the makers of respectable and genuine mantles, we 
ask in the interest of all that it be given. 





Reductions in Price and Illuminating Power. 


In making reductions in the price of gas and illuminating 
power, great things must not be expected to accrue immediately 
in the way of an increment in consumption. That is one of the 
lessons of the past year’s experience of the San Paulo Gas Com- 
pany. Away in Brazil, this English directed Company have 
brought their methods up to a line with the most advanced under- 
takings in this country. Under the terms of their new contract, 
they are, as soon as they have completed the conversion of the 
public lamps to the incandescent system, going to reduce the 
illuminating power of the gas from 17 to 14 candles, and the con- 
sideration to the consumers and public authorities is a lowering 
of the price charged from 170 reis to 140 reis per cubic metre. 
The conversion of the public lamps is not finished; so that the 
Company are not yet realizing the benefit which will accrue to 
them in the way of saving on the enriching material that they 
now have to employ. But, this notwithstanding, according to 
their covenant, they had to make the concession of 30 reis per 
cubic metre to the private consumers as from March 1, 1902. 
The result was only an increase in consumption of 2 per cent. ; 
while the private consumers gained an advantage by the reduc- 
tion in price equal to £8064. The net profit, however, was only 
£1799 less. This, in the circumstances, small increase in con- 
sumption is attributed entirely to the fact that the consumers did 
not at first appreciate to the full what the reduction meant to 
them. But they are gradually being educated to a better under- 
standing of the position ; and the result is seen in the returns for 
last December, which revealed a 28 per cent. increase in the con- 
sumption compared with the corresponding month of the preced- 
ing year. This is highly gratifying. But there is another fact, 
upon which the Chairman (Mr. D. M. Fox) omitted to lay stress. 
It is that the fast and widespread adoption of incandescent gas 
burners must have had a little effect in stifling temporarily the 
increase in consumption for lighting purposes ; while the new 
efforts of the Directors and the Manager to secure business 
in other directions have not, while the results certainly are good, 
yet had a countervailing effect. But their endeavours are now 
making a development which is having a decidedly gratifying 





impression on the returns; and when the Company gain the 
full benefit which the elimination from their working of the 
need of using enriching cannel will have, the shareholders, we 
venture to predict, will have every reason for satisfaction with 
the intelligence which has been displayed in the management of 
their affairs, in the presence of the great activity of the electric 
lighting interest in San Paulo. In connection with a topic of 
current discussion, it may be noted that for the past nine years 
the Directors have had on this side the advantage of the counsel 
of Mr. A. F. Phillips as Consulting Engineer. They so recognize 
the value of having a trained gas man taking part in their 
deliberations that, on their own recommendation, Mr. Phillips 
has been elected to a seat on the Board, in order that he may 
have even a more intimate association with the administration of 
the Company. The proceedings at the annual meeting, so far as 
they refer to the question of the reductions in price and illuminat- 
ing power, will be found extremely interesting. 





The Waverley Association Meeting. 


Circumstances have led to the Waverley Association of Gas 
Managers obtaining, chronologically, the first place among this 
year’s meetings of Scotch Gas Managers. The fare that was served 
up at the meeting at Penicuik last Thursday was such that the 
members of the Association would be justified in looking forward 
to holding the leading position also on the merits during the 
season. Readers of the proceedings will not fail to notice that 
nearly all that was spoken came from the lips of gentlemen who 
are not members of the Association. Of course, this was due, in 
the first place, to the dislocation of the business of the meeting 
which resulted from the absence of the President, on account of 
which the members were left without the guidance of their thoughts 
into reflective channels, which they had a right toexpect. It was 
certainly matter for great regret that the President should not have 
discovered earlier that he was unable to be present; and the 
gentlemen who, in his absence, engineered the meeting, deserve 
the thanks of all the members, which, though unexpressed, they 
doubtless have. But it cannot fail to be noted, further, that the 
Waverley Association are, year by year, finding their meetings 
more frequented by professional men who are not members, but 
who are present by invitation. This gives a much wider interest 
to the affairs of the Association than they would have if they 
were confined to matters which relate to gas business in the 
South-East of Scotland. This policy of making the best men in 
the profession their schoolmasters has been, if we are to judge 
by appearances, a profitable one for them; for it is the fact that 
they have scarcely a Past-President in their ranks, Four of the 
ex-Presidents, including Mr. L. Bell, who has just quitted office, 
have left for better employment—three of them as gas managers 
and the fourth as an engineer—which certainly, although it might 
be made an excuse for poverty among the remanent members, is 
not, but is rather the occasion of their opening their doors wider 
in order that they may share still further in the flowing tide which 
might otherwise rush past them. Certain it is that the meetings 
of the Waverley Association have been growing in brightness and 
in attractiveness ; and as to usefulness, no more proof is needed 
than the state of the roll of Past-Presidents. Thursday’s meeting 
dealt with the three subjects of stoking, enrichment, and purifica- 
tion—the very citadel of gas making—upon all of which subjects 
the reasoning was of such a nature that members of a practical 
turn of mind should be able to beneficially apply the information 
they received, while they hold themselves in readiness to “ ask 
for more.” 





The Plaissetty Mantle. 


The rumour which went the round of the financial press two 
or three weeks ago that the Welsbach Company had entered 
into some kind of working agreement with the Plaissetty Mantle 
Syndicate, Limited, is now confirmed by a circular-letter issued 
by the latter last week. It gives the information that a sole 
licence for the manufacture of Plaissetty mantles for sale in the 
United Kingdom has been granted to the Welsbach Company, 
and requests that all future communications concerning that 
mantle should now be addressed to them. What with the 
Plaissetty, the Knoefler, the Welsbach, and the cheap form of 
Sunlight mantles, the Welsbach Company evidently intend 
putting themselves into a position to meet any and every kind 
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of demand and form of competition. It is a notorious fact that 
they have been getting rid of their various branch manufactories 
during the past year, and are now entirely devoting their energies 
to the production of mantles, of which, with their new acquisition, 
they will have a choice variety. 





Private Bill Procedure Reform. 


Soon after the present parliamentary recess, the authorities 
of the House of Commons are going to have a conference on the 
arrangements for Private Bill procedure, in view of the several 
important recommendations made last session by the Select Com- 
mittee who were appointed to inquire into the Standing Orders 
applying to private business. The report, it will be remembered, 
practically covered the whole ‘subject of procedure. Some of the 
minor points embraced in it have already been provided for ; but 
certain of the larger questions have been allowed to stand over 
during the absence of Mr. J. W. Lowther, the Chairman of Com- 
mittees. These are now to be taken in hand. In their report, it 
will be within the recollection of readers, the Committee declined 
to offer any recommendation on the subject of Joint Committees 
of both Houses to deal with Private Bills, so as to have single 
instead of double inquiries as now; and the question of the 
appointment of a Committee constituted of members of both 
Chambers to consider this particular matter is among those which 
will be discussed immediately after the holidays. While the Select 
Committee refrained from an expression of opinion on this point 
of the single inquiry, it is pretty plain which way their sympathy 
and vote would have gone if one or other or both had been put to 
the test. The whole of their recommendations were directed to 
the easing of the expense of applications to Parliament by local 
bodies and private enterprises. 





For and Against Single Inquiries. 

Of course, there are arguments both for and against the single 
inquiry in connection with Private Bills. But it has many attrac- 
tions for one experienced, and not pecuniarily interested, in Com- 
mittee work ; and unhesitatingly we should declare a preference 
for it from the cost and expeditory points of view. But there is 
arisk about it, which risk seems inseparable from, and often 
appears in, the verdicts of both Lords and Commons Committees 
under present conditions ; and, without an improvement in these 
conditions, the risk would simply be perpetuated under the Joint 
Committee system. To gain for a single inquiry universal ap- 
proval, steps would have to be taken to ensure that the Joint 
Committees had proper guidance and advice, ready means of 
reference to precedents on points of principle, and so on, to ensure 
that there was not that lamentable discrepancy in decisions on 
contested questions that is now so frequently witnessed. The 
power of appeal to the second Committee is often found to 
be very useful; and it is in its abuse that much unnecessary 
expense isincurred. Then, again, if verdicts can be obtained at 
lessened expense, opposition may become even more rife than 
it is to-day, but it could not be carried to such extremes as now. 
On the other hand, there are Bills nearly every session into which 
nobody of local authority or standing considers it his duty to ex- 
amine; and so they go forward without receiving full and proper 
review. A judicious curtailing of the present cumbrous method 
of procedure may have a beneficial effect in this regard. How- 
ever, it will be seen that there are arguments both in favour and 
against single Committee inquiries; and those put forward here 
do not by any means exhaust them. But, on the whole, with 
adequate safeguarding conditions, the change would, we are 
inclined to believe, have a balance of advantage. 





High Rates 

A useful commentary to the cheerful optimism displayed by 
Sir Albert Rollit in his recent speech at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciation of Municipal Corporations is supplied by the annual report 
of the Estate and Finance Committee of the Dublin City Council, 
as well as by the perpetual borrowings of the London County 
Council. In Dublin, it is stated that, during the ten years ending 
at March last, the sum required for interest and repayment of 
loans had increased from £57,310 to £115,095, or including the 
added area to £130,328. This provision is further increased to 
£134,111 for the current year, or including the added area to 
£148,986. Besides this the city have another responsibility on 





capital account in the shape of the Richmond District Lunatic 
Asylum, where a corresponding expenditure has gone on from the 
sum of £935 provided in 1892 to £27,500 provided for in 1903-4, 
For the relief of this enormous expenditure is available the net 
working profit on so much of the capital outlay as is reproductive ; 
and this profit the Committee put at about £30,000 per annum. 
The total provision, including the Richmond Asylum loan, comes 
therefore to £176,486 per annum; and if this is credited with the 
above-mentioned profit, the balance to be raised to meet obliga- 
tions on capital account comes to £146,486. To produce this 
sum, it is necessary to levy a rate of no less than 3s, 11d. in the 
pound, before a single farthing is provided for the ordinary up- 
keep of the city. The Committee point out that the income from 
their reproductive works—especially the electric lighting plant— 
will be more developed in two or three years’ time; and as a 
means towards this end, they propose to increase the cost of 
public lighting in the city by over {6000 a year, by fixing up 419 
additional arc lamps and removing 1200 gas-lamps. It is admitted 
that “ the cost of electrically lighting the area within which the 
arc lamps are to be erected is a little over twice the cost of light- 
ing the similar area heretofore with gas.” Here is an interesting 
sidelight on the working of “ reproductive undertakings of muni- 
cipalities.” It should be easy to make a 4 per cent., or even a 
40 per cent., “profit” in this way; but we should like to know 
how the ratepayers benefit. Is it not somewhat akin to a man 
buying a loaf at 4d., selling it to himself at 6d., and then saying 
he has made 2d. profit? What would be said of the business 
capacity of a person who tried to earn a living by making a 
profit out of himself? It is only necessary to add that the 
Finance Committee at Dublin have recommended an increase of 
1s. 1d. inthe pound, making the rates for the ensuing year rts. 2d, 
on the north side of the city, and 1os. 4d. on the south. 





And a Suggestion. 


Turning from the Irish Capital to our own County Council, 
it is to be noted that they have just issued a new 3 per cent. loan 
of £5,000,000, bringing the total amount borrowed within fourteen 
years well over £30,000,000. Needless to say, the rates also have 
been rising, and no doubt will still further rise. The present 
aims and ambitions of the London County Council, whatever 
may be their other good or bad points, are certainly not conducive 
to economy—that seems to be regarded as of quite secondary 
importance. But until a check of some sort or another can be 
put upon the spending proclivities of the municipalites, the rate- 
payers must endeavour to bear their increasing burdens. Should 
they, however, meantime find themselves unable any longer to 
support the weight which is already in many cases well nigh 
unbearable, the action of some of their fellow-sufferers in Finland 
may suggest to them a way out of their difficulties. It is reported 
by the St. Petersburg correspondent of the “ Daily Chronicle ” 
that, according to the Finnish paper “ Tyomies,” in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Helsingfors there are at the present time 
people who areliving in caves. Their excuse for so doing is that 
they find it impossible to pay the rates and taxes, which in 
Helsingfors are unusually heavy. We are able to sympathize 
with these Finnish cave-dwellers. 








The programme of the annual meeting of the Iron and Steel 
Institute, which will be held in Westminster on the 7th and 8th 
prox., promises to be more than usually interesting. The In- 
augural Address of Mr. Andrew Carnegie will deal with the great 
organizations of capital and labour in the world, particularly 
with reference to American industrial problems. Mr. Carnegie 
will present Sir James Kitson, M.P., with the Bessemer gold 
medal for his services to the iron and steel industries. 


At a recent meeting of the American Chemical Society, Mr. 
Maximilian Toch delivered a lecture on the “ Permanent Pro- 
tection of Steel and Iron.” He demonstrated by means of photo- 
graphs and photo-micrographs that steel and iron are corroded 
in some cases slowly, and in others rapidly, even when embedded 
in masonry. The microscopic structure of several cements was 
shown, and he prophesied that, in the future, oil paint will ina 
great many instances be displaced by cement paints. Mr. Toch 
mentioned novel experiments he had made with cement prepara- 
tions by changing the specific gravity of the cement, ridding it 
completely of iron, and diluting it in such a way that it could be 
used as a paint. It is made to set quickly, so that it not only 
adheres to the steel and iron, but it has the same coefficient of 
expansion. It is anticipated that Mr. Toch’s method, on which 


he has worked for some years, will cause extensive changes in the 





preservative coating of steel structures, 
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ESSAYS AND REVIEWS. 
A DEVELOPMENT OF THE “ QUESTION-BOX.” 


TuoseE of our readers who peruse the abstract reports of the pro- 
ceedings of the American Associations of Gas Managers are aware 
that a by no means insignificant feature of the gatherings of these 


bodies is the practice of seeking information on points of manu- 
facture and distribution by means of the “ question-box.” A 
member has possibly met with some little difficulty in the course 
of his duties, and he is desirous of having his colleagues’ views on 
the matter. It may not be, and in all probability is not, of suffi- 
cient importance to be made the subject of a paper of the dimen- 
sions to which members of the Gas Managers’ Associations in 
England and America areaccustomed, though it might be brought 
forward in the shorter form adopted for many of the communi- 
cations submitted to the Société Technique du Gaz en France. 
A simpler and more convenient method of eliciting opinions is 
however, the one above alluded to. The general rule has been 
for the member merely to put his question on a slip of paper 
and drop it into the box; when he might be pretty sure of 
getting an answer of some kind to his inquiry befure the meeting 
closed. The institution is, in fact, an embodiment of the system 
of mutual help which is afforded by the little familiar conversa- 
tions between members for which these professional gatherings 
afford such excellent opportunities. It is a very good idea, and 
the extent to which it can be developed has been shown by 
the Ohio Gaslight Association, whose nineteenth annual meet- 
ing was held at Cincinnati from the 18th to the 2oth ult., 
under the presidency of Mr. C. W. Andrews, of Hamilton.* The 
Association have put the “ question-box ” on a much higher plane 
than it previously occupied In the course of the address de- 
livered by Mr. Henry L. Doherty, in his capacity of President of 
the Association, at the meeting at Columbus last year, he referred 
to a radical change which had been made in the programme for 
the meeting, by taking important subjects for discussion instead of 
having set papers; and he suggested that this feature was capable 
of considerable development. This has been done by the forma- 
tion of a “‘ Question-Box Department,” which is an elaboration of 
the original idea far beyond the comprehension of the proposer. 
It appears that for the recent meeting something like 600 ques- 
tions were prepared, and no less than 458 of them were answered. 
These have been issued in a pamphlet which extends to 158 ordi- 
nary octavo pages. They are prefaced by a few remarks by Mr. 
Doherty (the Editor), setting forth the advantages of the new 
system, which will, he says, if carried to its logical conclusion, 
“make the annual conventions of the Association an exchange 
market for ideas and a clearing-house of knowledge.” 

Mr. Doherty begins by pointing out that the value of any 
Association of the character of the Ohio must be measured by 
the services it can render to its members, and that the latter will 
most keenly appreciate the information they most desire. How, 
he asks, is it possible for the Committee or the officers to deter- 
mine beforehand what will be prized to the greatest extent by all 
the members? Some expression must, he says, be obtained from 
them individually; and this can best be done by the medium of 
the “question-box.” As the benefits of co-operation increase 
faster than the arithmetical increase in the number of parti- 
cipants, the greatest good will result from the greatest degree of 
co-operation. Mr. Doherty acknowledges that within the limits 
of the membership of the Association it may not be possible to 
find the best solutions to the problems which confront the mem- 
bers; but in the efforts made to solve them some who are outside 
the limit will most certainly be benefited. This he considers 
should be sufficient justification for looking beyond the ranks of 
membership for co-operation and assistance; and he does not 
think this help will be sought in vain—the “ fraternal ties between 
gas managers” being due to “ more rational causes than Associa- 
tion membership.” 

Coming to the results of his efforts in connection with the recent 
meeting, Mr. Doherty confesses that the assistance rendered in 
the way of sending replies did not equal his expectations, though 
the number of questions asked far exceeded his calculations. In 
some cases it was found to be impossible, for various reasons, to 
supply the information sought. The time available was short, the 
plan was not well understood, and the co-operation of many gas 
engineers, who were fully able to furnish the desired information 
with but slight inconvenience to themselves, could not be secured. 
Mr. Doherty hopes this is not an indication of a tendency towards 
a less strict observance of professional ethics. He thinks it is not. 
He emphasizes this important point—that the future of the gas 
business, and as a consequence the very existence of Associations 
of those who are professionally engaged in it, depend upon “ the 
willingness of gas managers to give freely of their stock of know- 
ledge.” He expresses the hope that the “ question-box ” idea will 
be tried another year, when the members of the gas fraternity 
will be again asked for assistance. He thinks that when these 
gentlemen see how earnest the Association are, and how un- 
selfishly they use the information secured, their co-operation in 
this essentially beneficial scheme will not be sought in vain. 

Proceeding to give some details as to the initiation of the new 











* The somewhat similar proceedings at the New England Association are 
noticed in another column, p. 93, to-day. 





department of the Association, Mr. Doherty points out that many 
problems of primary importance are not generally understood, 
simply and solely because engineers and managers do not agree 
in their views. Recognizing this, he set about planning some 
remedial method, and came to the conclusion that the Associa- 
tion should establish a department for research and investigation 
work. He accordingly sent out a slip containing the following 
questions :— 


1.—Each company is requested to describe the method of mapping 
mains, showing the symbols used to designate sizes of mains, drips, 
specials, &c. (The object of this is to evolve some standard method 
which can eventually be adopted by all companies.) 

2.—What disposition do you make of your coke breeze ? 

3.—Each company is asked to make a list of all purposes for which 
gas is used in the town, and, if possible, to give the amount of gas used 
for each purpose. (The object of this inquiry is to open up generally 
new uses tor gas where such use may now be confined to only one or a 
few towns.) 

4.—What sizes of coke do you prepare for the market, and by what 
names do you designate these sizes? (The object of this inquiry is to 
recommend some standard sizes and provide standard nomenclature 
for their designation. It is also believed that the coke market can be 
advantageously cultivated if standard sizes of coke are prepared ; thus 
enabling stove manufacturers to properly design their stoves for the 
standard sizes.) 

5.—Let each company describe the method used for scurfing retorts, 
with data regarding frequency of scurfing and time required. 

6.—What special form of furnace grates or stokers are used for 
burning breeze, ard what is its fuel value in comparison with good 
steam coal ? 

7.—What paint do you paint your holders with, and why do you 
prefer it ? 


Very few replies were received to the first question ; none of 
the companies whose managers are members of the Association 
apparently using the same system of mapping the mains. Mr. 
Doherty, however, thinks the conditions are so nearly alike that 
one plan might be advantageously adopted. Fewreplies also were 
received as to the disposal of breeze; but it was found to be 
pretty generally used as fuel. The third question elicited the 
interesting information that gas is used for about a hundred 
different purposes, a list of which Mr. Doherty gives. Question 
No. 4 brought out the fact that no uniformity now prevails in 
regard to the sizes of coke prepared for the market, and that no 
standard nomenclature has been evolved to designate these 
sizes, even when uniform. Questions Nos. 5 and 7 did not pro- 
duce anything worth commenting upon; while the answers to 
No. 6 showed that in one case breeze is burnt with a natural 
draught and a fishbone grate, in another with a hollow grate-bar, 
and in a third with an under-feed stoker. No returns were made 
as to its value as a fuel. The Detroit Company utilize breeze 
in the water-gas plant, and apparently with greater advantage 
than would result from its use under the boilers. 

It is impossible to deal here with the questions contained in 
the pamphlet. Suffice it to say that they embrace subjects in 
practically every department of gas manufacture and supply. 
There is an index to the questions and to those who have 
answered them; so that reference is greatly assisted. Mr. 
Doherty commends to the appreciation of the Association the 
courtesy of “ those unselfish gas managers and engineers” who 
generously contributed to his work, and whose liberality made 
the department possible ; and he acknowledges his own personal 
indebtedness to them. If the contribution to gas literature 
resulting from their combined efforts should find any value in 
the eyes of the gas profession generally, he hopes they will 
testify this by support in the future. ‘ The expenses, work, and 
worry are,” he says, ‘‘ dedicated to the progress, co-operation, 
and advancement of the gas business, the gas fraternity, and gas 
engineering science.” 


-_ 


A PROPOSED NEW SYSTEM OF BUILDING 
RETORT-HOUSES. 





[SEconD ARTICLE. | 


TueE previous article on the above subject (ante, p. 24) closed 
with some remarks on the cleaning of surfaces of ironwork by 
the sand-blast. But, notwithstanding everything that can be 


done to preserve it, exposed iron in such structures as railway 
viaducts and retort-house roofs is essentially perishable. In the 
latter case, particularly, the renewal of all the lighter ironwork, 
such as the purlins, is only a too familiar operation of gas-works 
upkeep. This was not perhaps a ruinous affair in respect to the 
small and comparatively lightly-built retort-houses of the older 
pattern; but the day of these structures is past, and modern 
retort-houses are at once more costly to build and far more 
expensive to maintain. In many examples they are mostly steel; 
and those who observe how much of this material is built into 
them can but think uneasily of what its state is likely to be 
in about forty years. For there is no apparent reason why 
there should be anything temporary in the construction of one 
of the huge retort-houses of a first-class gas-works—not confining 
the classification to the very largest establishments. Even the 
managers of moderate-sized gas-works find it advantageous to 
concentrate their carbonizing plant, instead ot having it scattered 
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through two or more small, poky old buildings. Labour-saving 
arrangements are facilitated in this way, which is a quite legiti- 
mate consideration. What is at least questionable, however, is 
the fashion of the lavish employment of steel in the construction 
of these palaces of machinery. It is usual to balance capital cost 
against labour-saving devices, on the rough-and-ready basis that 
the wages saved should more than pay for the capital and up- 
keep. Even this rule, however, is not so simple to use in all 
things as it looks; but when it is a case of laying out capital 
upon perishable building materials, the problem requires careful 
statement if the solution is to be convincing. 

The charge for antiquation is one that need not be taken into 
account in evaluating a modern retort-house on actuarial lines, 
because, as already observed, there is no reason why it should 
grow obsolete. The controversy as between inclined and hori- 
zontal retort-settings, and the various ways of supplementing 
coal with water gas, is beside the question of the building of the 
house which is to shelter these manufacturing appliances. Its 
leading dimensions, also, are fairly settled. In no single respect, 
therefore, is the present-day retort-house likely to be super- 
seded ; and this is all the better reason why it should be built 
in a permanent style. It might be a hard saying to lay it down 
as an axiom that no building of iron or steel can be permanent ; 
but the point is at least debateable. Old iron is not as old 
masonry; its very name does not convey the impression of dura- 
bility. In a word, iron depreciates with age, while masonry to 
some degree improves, and in the long run does not necessarily 
fail through its age. Obviously, the masonry must be of an ap- 
propriate description for its use ; and this requirement may now- 
a-days, with care, be satisfied over a wider range of building 
purposes than formerly. 

What a melancholy object is an iron roof that has been allowed 
to fall into disrepair! And it costs a good deal to prevent this. 
A thoroughly satisfactory way of attaching slates to an iron roof 
is yet to seek; and the slates themselves do not bear fastening on 
well in this connection. For all these and some other reasons 
which need not be set out, therefore, it is pertinent to inquire 
whether it may not be possible to break away, in the building of 
retort-houses, from the rigid rule ofironwork construction. Bricks 
and mortar are still cheaper than steel; and seeing that massive- 
ness is a requirement of machinery-house design, this material, in 
conjunction with armoured concrete, may be destined toa revival 
of popularity with engineers. 

It seems that, in order to make the change of style in retort- 
house building possible, a reform of the ideal for such construc- 
tions must come first. How is this tobe brought about? Briefly, 
we suggest, by working upon a distaste for the conventional forms 
of architecture in iron, driving the designer back upon other and 
more pleasing styles. The alternative to the ridged roof is to be 
found in the dome, and its development, the vault. Now, though 
the rounded, elliptical, or waggon-headed form of roof is not un- 
familiar in engineering, and roof-principals are very often so 
shaped to support straight roofing, the dome and the vault are 
extremely rare. The form has been neglected, probably un- 
deservedly. The suggestion of this article is, that in domical and 
vaulted building construction, especially of what is known as the 
Byzantine character with flattened ‘‘saucer-shaped” domes, 
made in reinforced concrete, there may be found the possibility 
for both redeeming retort-houses from unnecessary ugliness, and 
reinstating them in durability. 

Let us, with this object in view, take a departure from the oldest 
and noblest of all the domes that have come down to us from the 
past—the Pantheon, “ pride of Rome.” The accompanying ver- 
tical section of this relic of antiquity is taken from a drawing by 
Professor Hamblin, of Columbia University, published with his 
permission in the “ Engineering Record.” It is expedient to 
ascertain what this example 
of domical construction can 
teach us. It has been well 
observed that the style is 
characteristically Roman. It 
enabled those who understood 
it to obtain the effect of spa- 
cious room and cover, without 
columns or piers. Greek build- 
ings are only known to us as 
roofless ruins. The Egyptians 
could not span more than 20 feet wide in the clear. The Baths 
of Diocletian in Rome offer a strong contrast with this state of 
things, with an unencumbered floor space of 340 ft. by 87 ft., 
covered by a groined vault go feet high. The example now in 
question—the Pantheon—was built by the Emperor Hadrian 
between the years 117 and 138a.p. It is circular in plan, 142 feet 
in diameter, covered by a dome 140 feet high in the centre, with 
a 28 feet opening at the summit. The dome rests upon a massive 
wall, and there is a “drum” encircling the exterior of the dome up 
to one-third of its height, which, with the tiers of vertical steps 
above it, provides for thickening over the haunches—a necessary 
concentration of weight to ensure stability in the absence of a 
chain curb, or some other support. 

The internal decoration of the dome is done by panelling, as 
shown, which raises what is called the paradox of the Pantheon. 
This decoration is not necessary. The vaulting of the Baths 
of Diocletian, now the Church of S. Maria d’ Angeli, is quite 
plain. The panelling in the case of the Pantheon naturally 











suggests a structural origin. It looks as though the architect 
had made the dome by a cluster of vertical ribs, converging to 
the centre, connected at intervals by a series of horizontal rings 
of diminishing size. In that case,it would have seemed a natural 
proceeding to make panels of the spaces thus marked out; but, 
as a matter of fact, while it is impossible now to say positively 
how the dome was built, it is at any rate clear that the panel 
decoration does not correspond with any structural principle. 
The dome was not built in that way at all. It is essentially a solid 
shell of brickwork, and it is believed that the panels were cut in 
afterwards. The manner in which the dome itself was made is a 
subject for speculation ; but, unless the Roman builders acted for 
once in opposition to their ordinary custom, it was probably done 
by a series of relieving arches formed round the springing, sup- 
porting others—the inside face of all conforming to the shape of 
the dome. It is the distinguishing feature of the dome that it 
does not require a complete set of centring, as an arch does. If 
built up in rings from the haunches, it is self-supporting—within 
limits, of course. The Italian masons are very clever, even to this 
day, in building small domes with tiles in cement, coming-over as 
they go. 

Not the least attraction of the dome, for the Romans, was the 
facility with which it could be realized in their own special 
material, concrete, which they used to fill in their massive piers 
and vaultings. A very light framed centring, for example, would 
suffice to carry an intrados of flat bricks or large tiles in strong 
cement. As this set, another tier, breaking joint, would be laid 
over the first, and allowed to set hard. Then the concrete could 
be gradually filled over the haunches, from both sides at once; 
and this could be thickened, and carried up towards the middle, 
after a proper interval. Itis easy to scheme a modern reproduc- 
tion of this method of building a vault or a dome with slabs of 
expanded metal concrete, prepared in advance for the purpose, 
laid upon a wood or iron latticed centring. A thickness of 
4 inches at the top, in two 2-inch blocks, would probably be 
ample for any retort-house span. The question would, of course, 
be settled by experiment; but the capabilities of the system for 
cheap building are self-evident. 

Having led the reader thus far, we will engage his attention for 
the accompanying diagram, which is a cross-section (not drawn 
to scale) of a brick-built and concrete roofed retort-house with 
flanking coal-stores, of the usual pattern. 











All that it is necessary to say by way of describing the sketch 
is that only the upper part is shown; and that while the middle 
space, for the retort-house proper, is supposed to be covered with 
a plain span of elliptical form, the abutting covering of the coal 
stores, which takes the thrust, is a series of domes vaulted into 
one another. The assistance of a capable architect would be 
needed to give the proper finish to the elevations of the sides and 
ends. A little bit of Byzantine feeling, but not too much, would 
be easy to indicate. Such a retort-house, instead of being an 
eyesore, would be an ornament to its locality; and it would not 
be a perishable structure. 

It is hardly necessary to remind engineers that the right way 
to finish off a dome, or a span of this character, is with a hole 
at the summit, which takes off the weight, and gives light to the 
interior. The dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral is finished with a 
cupola, colonnade, and other additions which appear to stand 
upon it, but do not. The outer and inner domes are separate, 
and between them is a cone of brickwork which takes the weight 
of the cupola, &c. The best example of Byzantine architecture 
on a large scale in Europe is the new Roman Catholic Cathedral 
at Westminster, which to English eyes has no distinctively eccle- 
siastical aspect. It is a fine specimen of modern brick and con- 
crete construction. The cost per cubic foot of content is not 
known to the writer; but it must be far lower than any possible 


alternative building. 








According to an announcement in the “ London Gazette,” 
the King has been pleased to grant to Sir John Aird, Bart., M.P., 
His Majesty’s royal licence and authority to accept and wear the 
Grand Cordon of the Imperial Ottoman order of the Medjidieh, 
conferred upon him by His Highness the Khedive of Egypt, 
in recognition of his valuable services in connection with the 
recently completed Nile reservoirs. His Majesty has likewise 
been pleased to grant to Maurice Fitzmaurice, Esq., lately Super- 
intending Engineer of the works of the Assouan dam, and now 
Chief Engineer of the London County Council, His Majesty's 
Royal licence and authority to accept and wear the Insignia of 
the Second Class of the Imperial Ottoman Order of the Medjidieh, 
also conferred by the Khedive, in recognition of valuable services 
rendered to the Egyptian Government. 
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THE MOND POWER-GAS PROCESS. 


——$— 


A Plain Description and Statement. 


-] i lls that were made upon it as (says the informa- 
THERE has never, so far as we are aware, been for the busy ae Sena soem trae Giccclcee whee Suunieeiend 
reader a compendious and readily intelligible publication on the won Lara sel ear a cats fans 3 in ‘capsadilo of guaify. 
subject of, and the many facts surrounding, the process and ing daily some 250 tons of slack, from each ton of which there i 
patents of Dr. Ludwig Mond for the generation of gas from obtained the ammonia-equivalent of “ger go ~ <! — p ps af 
cheap bituminous small coal or slack and the recovery of the | ammonia, and from = a ig ore cu ge ig rhe “st Al 
ammonia. There come to mind several papers contributed to equal to about 37 million cubic teet per day. 
various professional societies the theme of which has been 
the Mond process; but these have been (without exception 
it is safe to say) so full of technical detail that their subse- 
quent reproduction in the Press, in whole or in part, has 
excited little interest, save in the case of those intimately 
and directly concerned. The subject is eminently one 
which requires to be treated first in”a popular manner 
in order to stimulate a general interest in its more scientific 
aspects—even, there need be no hesitation in saying, among 
a large majority of the engineers and managers who direct 
the ordinary gas supply of our cities and towns. They of 
all men should certainly have a knowledge of the proper- 
ties and qualities of the process, and of its claims and aims. 
There are two living facts which should arrest their atten- 
tion; and if these will not do so, then nothing will. The 
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Fic. 2.—SoME GAs PrRopucERS AT MEssrs. BRUNNER, Monn, a 
AND Co.’s Works, WINNINGTON, CHESHIRE. 


volume of gas thus generated day by day is employed in a variety 
of ways. It provides fuel for heating and evaporation, and is also 
put to many other uses suited to the special requirements of the 3 
chemical industry there carried on, including some of the most | 
important operations of the works, dependent for their success 
upon the absolute reliability and constancy of the gas. The gas 
is used for heating the offices, and for cooking the workmen’s | 
dinners ; and it also provides fuel for the large gas-engines that x 
are employed for the generation of electricity for the works and ES 
for lighting the neighbouring township of Northwich. 
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Fic. 1.—THE CoaL ELEVATOR AND CONVEYOR AT THE : 
FARNLEY IRON-WorKs, NEAR LEEDs. = 

first is there are already in operation and now in course of “te we : 
construction installations of the Mond and Duff producer - © * 7 : 
systems equal to no less than 270 million cubic feet of gas _—- mee it *\ j 
per day; and the second is that the South Staffordshire es.. ¥e sb. = ots : 
Mond Gas Company (whose parliamentary area of supply "| ana eo é 
comprises 123 square miles) are actively pushing forward the ae : 
construction of their first station, which will have a daily —* aE 3 
productive power equal to 40 million cubic feet of Mond : ‘ 
gas. As most readers are no doubt aware, the Mond and 4 


ate 


Duff processes and patents are controlled by the Power 
Gas Corporation, Limited; and it is from an early proof 
with which we have been favoured of a richly illustrated 
pamphlet they are about to issue that this article—giving, 
without criticism or question, a comprehensive account of 
their system and the points advanced in its favour—has 
been compiled. 

That the Mond process for the conversion of slack into 
combustible gas, and for the simultaneous recovery there- 
from of sulphate of ammonia, is a commercially successful 
one there can be, in face of the two facts already given, no 
disputing. Like all other similarly successful processes, it 
had a very small beginning. It was first put into operation 


eet are 








° *- i 
at Messrs. Brunner, Mond, and Co.’s works at Northwich. — 
The original apparatus was only intended to gasify a few oo 
hundredweights of slack per hour. From this relatively Fic. 3.—ViEw oF THE Gas PLAN1 sAT THE WORKS OF THE UNITED : 
small beginning, the gas-producer plant at Northwich was Turkey Rep Company, Ltp., ALEXANDRIA, N.B., SHOWING : 
step by step enlarged and extended, in order to meet the : 


THE WATER SEAL TO THE PRODUCER. 
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Fic. 4.—REGENERATORS AT MEssks. BRUNNER, MOND, 
AND Co.’s CHEMICAL Works AT NORTHWICH, 
CHESHIRE. 


Turning from this pioneer installation, and its remarkable 
development, we find the most explicit description of the Mond 
method of gas production and ammonia recovery that has yet 
come before us; and it takes us from the alpha to the omega of 
the process in a very concise fashion. Wherever possible, the 
slack to be gasified is discharged direct from the railway-trucks 
into an elevator-boot. From this, it is uechanically elevated tothe 
storage hoppers above the producers (fig. 1), and from the. hoppers 
it is fed into the producers, where the combustible. matter-is con- 
verted into gas (fig.2). The producer is provided with a water-seal 
(fig. 3), and is so constructed as to allow the ash (which is the only 
residue) to descend into the water, from which it is easily removed 
without interfering in any way with the working of the apparatus. 
The process of combustion in the producer is carried out ata 
comparatively low temperature, with the twofold object of pre- 
venting the formation of clinkers, and of providing against the 
destruction of the ammonia. This is accomplished by introduc- 
ing into the producer a blast of hot air and steam. The quantity 
of steam required, when it is desired to recover the ammonia 
from the gas, is equal to 23 tons for every ton of fuel gasified. 
But of this about 1 ton is automatically recovered in the way to 
be hereafter described ; and this is used over and overagain. In 
the case of installations where it is not proposed to recover am- 
monia, the quantity of steam necessary is reduced to about 1 ton 
for each ton of fuel gasified. 
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Fig. 5.—VIEW OF THE,G@AS PLANT AT MEssrs. MONKs, 
HALL, AND Co.’s Works, WARRINGTON, SHOWING 
THE PRODUCERS. AND REGENERATORS. 


After leaving the producer the gas passes through a regenera- 
tor, so arranged that part of the heat of the gas and steam enter- 
ing it is transferred to the blast of air and steam on its way from 
the air-heating tower to the producer; the gas being consequently 
cooled to a corresponding extent. (Figs. 4 and 5.) The gas is 
then delivered into a mechanical washer—a rectangular iron 
chamber—where it is thoroughly washed with water thrown up 
into a fine spray by a system of rapidly revolving dashers. 
(Figs. 6 and 7.) By the intimate contact thus obtained with the 
water, the temperature of the gas is still further reduced; and all 
the dust and sooty substances are washed out of it. These are 
easily removed by an arrangement of lutes in the ‘side of the 
washers. 

The gas having been washed in this manner, the next step is the 
recovery of the ammonia contained in it; and for this purpose 
the gas passes through the acid-tower. While the gas is travel- 
ling through this, the ammonia is almost completely washed out 
by a weak solution of sulphuric acid, with which it enters into 
combination—thus forming sulphate of ammonia. This acid 
solution of sulphate of ammonia circulates through the tower 
again and again, until it contains from 36 to 38 per cent. of sul- 
phate of ammonia. In order to provide for the continuity of the 
process, fresh supplies of sulphuric acid are from time to time 
added; and corresponding quantities of the sulphate liquor are 
withdrawn and then evaporated—thus yielding solid sulphate of 

















Fic. 6.—SMALL Monp GAS WASHERS AT 
Messrs. CrossLey Bros.’ Works, 
OPENSHAW, MANCHESTER. 





Fic. 7.—MECHANICAL GAs WASHER AT MEssrs. BRUNNER, Monp, 
AND Co.’s CHEMICAL WorkKsS AT NORTHWICH. 
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Fic. 8.—VIEW OF THE Monp GAs PLANT AT THE FARNLEY [RON-WorKs, LEEDs. 


ammonia of good quality, which finds a ready sale. (The acid 
tower is shown, with the air-heating and the gas-cooling towers 
referred to in the next paragraph, on the left-hand side of the 
view of the plant at the Farnley Iron-Works—fig. 8.) 

Having now given up its ammonia, the gas is next passed 
through the gas-cooling tower, where it is subjected to a further 
cooling and cleaning by means of a downward flow of cold water. 
It is then ready for use, and passes direct into the mains leading 





: 


to the works. As the gas is cooled in this tower, the steam with 
which it was burdened becomes condensed, and the water which 
entered the tower as cold water is delivered from it as hot water. 
This is again pumped (fig. g) to the top of the neighbouring air- 
heating tower, where it serves to heat the air-blast required for the 
producer. Into this air-heating tower,a blast of air is forced by a 
blower; and its contact with the descending stream of hot water 
results in the production of a hot-air blast saturated with vapour 








Fic. 11—VIEW OF THE Monp Gas PLANT IN Messrs. CAD3uRY Bros.’ Works AT BOURNVILLE, NEAR 
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which is duly carried into the regenerator, and thence 
delivered into the producers as already described. The 
water which was delivered hot into the top of the air- 
heating tower, after having transferred its heat to the air- 
blast, is drawn off sufficiently cold at the bottom, to be 
returned to the top of the gas-cooling tower, to repeat 
its cycle of utility. This method of continuously em- 
ploying the water in circulation as the heat-carrying 
agent between the hot gas in one tower and the cold air 
in another, and the method of recovering from the hot 
gas (by this continuous cyclical exchange of heat) a large 
proportion of the steam required for the producer-blast, 
form distinctive features in the economy of the process. 

The gas produced by the process, as thus briefly des- 
cribed, has the following average analysis and calorific 


value, compared with illuminating gas :— 
London 
Illuminating 
zas. 


Mond Gas. 


Volume per cent. (gases saturated at 15° C.)— 


Carbonic oxide II‘o 7°8 
Hydrogen a a a 27°5 52 9 
i ek ad ae ee 2°O 31°8 
Cn H.n + benzol . e ° ° ° . . nil 5°o 
Carbonic.acid. ° . 4 16°5 nil 
Nitrogen + moisture. 43°0 2°5 
Total volume , 100°O 100°O 
Total combustibles a 40°5 97°5 
Calorific value (gas dry at o° C.)— 
In kilogram calories per cubic metre . 1392°2 5823°3 
In British thermal units per cubic foot 156°3 641°9 


The advantage-claims for the gas are many and 
striking; and as it is important that gas engineers should 
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Fic. 10.—GaAs PLANT AT THE WORKS OF THE PREMIER GAS 


ENGINE COMPANY, SANDIACRE, NEAR NOTTINGHAM. 


plant working with a variable or in- 
termittent load, a considerable portion 
of the fuel consumed is wasted. Some 
loss under this head is unavoidable; 
but the employment of power-gas re- 
duces such stand-by losses to a mini- 
mum. It is therefore very advan- 
tageous for intermittent working. The 
stand-by losses of a 1000-horse power 
plant are about 2 cwt. of fuel per night 
of fourteen hours. When standing for 
eight days, the stand-by losses of a 
1000-horse power plant are at the rate 
of only about 73 lbs. per hour, and the 
plant can be re-started in a very few 
ininutes. (13) After the week-end 
stoppage, the time required for start- 
ing is only three minutes for a plant 
generating 1000-horse power. (14) Its 
employment abolishes the smoke nuis- 
ance. (15) It is delivered cool and 
clean from the apparatus, and can 
be carried considerable distances, and 
delivered at any number of places. 
(16) The gas is regular in composi- 
tion, and the supply from the pro- 
ducers can be regulated in accordance 
with the variable requirements of the 
engines, stoves, or furnaces, thus pre- 
venting waste. (17) By the recovery 
of sulphate of ammonia, a large pro- 
portion of the initial cost of the fuel 





Fic. 9.—Pump-HousE AT THE FARNLEY IRON-WoRKS, NEAR LEEDs. 


know precisely their nature, they may be set forth in extenso as 
submitted by the Power-Gas Corporation: “ (1) The gas is pro- 
duced from ‘the cheapest quality of coal—slack or dross—thus 
obviating all necessity for expensive steam coal for the generation 
of power in the works. (2) The amount of labour required for its 
production is extremely small. (3) Its heating value is equal to 
from 81 per cent. to 86 per cent. of the total heat energy con- 
tained in the fuel used for its production. (4) Its cost, when 
produced on a large scale, is less than 4d. per 1000 cubic feet. 
(5) One ton of rough slack produces about 150,000 cubic feet of 
power gas of a calorific value of 140 British thermal units per 
cubic foot. (6) The quantity of gas required to produce an in- 
dicated horse-power-hour in a large gas-engine is 

about 60 cubic feet. 
a large gas-engine, 1 ton of slack gasified is sufficient 
to produce about 2500 indicated horse-power-hours, 
or 2500-horse power for one hour. (8) By using the 
gas in gas-engines, a given quantity of fuel will pro- 
duce about four times the power obtainable from it 
with ordinary steam-engines. (g) Gas-engines pro- 
ducing upward of 30,coo-horse power were running 
with Mond gas in January last, or were being in- 
stalled. (10) The fuel-cost of an indicated horse- 
power-hour, obtained from a gas-engine running with 
Mond gas generated from slack at 6s. per ton, is jd. 
(11) It is the best for gas-engines, because they re- 
quire a clean gas of regular quality. It.is interesting 
to note that a gas-engine of 150-horse power has 
been kept running with Mond gas, day and night, for 
six months without stoppage. (12) In every steam 
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is saved. The quantity of it obtained 
amounts to about go lbs. per ton of 
fuel gasified. (18) Owing toits clean- 
liness and regular composition, the gas is invaluable in all heating 
operations in which the flame comes into direct contact with 
the products to be heated. (19) The use of gas in a furnace 
ensures the maintenance of.a perfectly even temperature. (20) 
It is an ideal gas for metallurgical purposes; an oxidizing or 
reducing flame being obtainable at will, and containing a higher 
percentage of hydrogen and a smaller percentage of carbon 
monoxide than any other producer gas, it is therefore less poison- 
ous. (21) By employing regeneration, extremely high tempera- 
tures are easily obtained.” 

In conjunction with the foregoing, the following is a useful 
table, showing the daily fuel consumption of various sized plants, 





(7) When gasified and used in Peers 
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PARKFIELD WoRKS, STOCKTON-ON-TEES. 
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and the approximate equivalent in horse power to be obtained 
therefrom :— 


With Apparatus 


y, , } ; 
Without Apparatus for Ammonia for Ammonia 


> ’ 
Recovery. Recovery. 

Fuel per Horse Fuel per Horse 
24 Hours. Power. 24 Hours. Power. 
Fuelconsumption . . 24tons .. 250 30 tons .. 3,000 
- ° : a> = - “* 500 ae: es o° 4,000 
ae = 750 60 ,, se 6,000 
10 a -» 1,000 80 _,, - 8,000 
15 “ oo 3,900 — oe .» 10,000 

= Ss -« 2,000 

-+ 3,000 


In connection with the use of the gas for motive power, the 
demand for plants of comparatively small capacity is a growing 
one; and the Power Gas Corporation are now constructing them 
of 250-horse power and upwards. It is, however, obvious that the 
majority of these are not of sufficient capacity to warrant the inclu- 
sion of ammonia-recovery plant. Fig. 10 shows a gas plant equal 
to the production of 1000-horse power now in use at the works 
of the Premier Gas-Engine Company; and fig. 11 is a 500-horse 
power plant the gas from which is used in Westinghouse gas- 
engines at Messrs. Cadbury Bros.’ works at Birmingham. These 
comparatively small plants, it is stated, are capable of being worked 
with a widely varying load-factor (even down to one-sixth load) 
without sacrifice of economy ; and tests that have been made show 
that, under extreme conditions, the gas remains practically con- 
stant, both as to the composition and as to the quantity yielded 
per ton of fuel fed to the producer. They are also constructed in 
such a way as to require only a minimum amount of labour and 
supervision; and it will be seen from the subjoined tables that 
the cost of labour in actual practice is extremely small :— 


Statement of Annual Working Cost of a 1000-Horse Power Plant, 
Working Continuously at Full Load for 365 Days (of 24 Hours). 


Total fuel 4211 tons, including that required to raise steam 
for the machinery and producers, &c. (evaporation 








64 lbs. per pound of fuel), at6s.perton . . . . . £1263 6 Oo 
Labour—three men (per day of 24 hours) each working one 
ee ee ae ee ee ee ee 246 7 6 
Other expenses, including maintenance, repairs, cost of oil, 
waste, stores, and sundries. ; = & 8S) Oo ee 195 12 6 
Total working cost per annum . £1705 6 o 
Cost of available gas per 1000 cubicfeet . . . . .. . o*' 778d. 
Cost of one indicated horse powerperhour. .... . 0*0467d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power for one year of 365 days of 
24 hours oe lace! se OR! &. eee ee £1 14 1} 
If coal be taken at 8s. per ton— 
Cost of available gas per 1000 cubic feet o0*9662d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power perhour .... . 0°0582d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power for one year of 365 days 
SGN. ks tw et le UU le 8 i222 & 


Statement of Annual Working Cost of a 1000-Horse Power Plant 
Working Intermittently, say 300 Days per Annum, for Twelve 
Hours per Day, at an Average of Two-Thirds of the Full Load. 


Total fuel 1200 tons, including that required to raise steam 
for the machinery and producer (evaporation 6} lbs. per 
pound of fuel), also for stand-by losses for 65 days of 








24 hours and 300 nights of twelve hours, at 6s. perton . £360 0 O 
Labour—one man at 5s. per day for 300 days a ee 75.0 O 
Other expenses, including maintenance, repairs, cost of oil, 

waste, stores, and sundries. Pig Set ge 118 15 Oo 

Total working cost per annum . £553 15 O 
Cost of available gas per tooo cubic feet. . .... . o°8847d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power perhour. . . . . . 0°0533d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power for one year of 300 days of 
twelve hours . . , santie. S w & 6 oe me 16s. o}d. 


If coal be taken at 8s. per ton— 
Cost of available gas per tooo cubic feet . . . .. . 1° 1184d. 


Cost of one indicated horse power perhour .... . 0°0674d. 
Cost of one indicated horse power for one year of 300 days 
of twelve hours : ” eo ee & Se we eX £I oO 3 


On the subject of gas-engines, the further information is given 
that engines of varying sizes (up to 650 indicated horse power) 
are now working, and indicating a horse-power-hour on a con- 
sumption of less than 60 cubic feet of Mond gas, involving the 
gasification in the producer of less than nine-tenths of a pound 
of common slack. In cases of intermittent working, with varying 
loads, and after making provision for stand-by losses and steam 
raising, a perfectly safe basis for the calculation of fuel consump- 
tion is 1 lb. of fuel per indicated horse-power-hour. 

It is interesting to note that the steam required for the gas- 
plant can be raised by utilizing the heat contained in the exhaust 
gases leaving the gas-engines. This increased economy is an 
important consideration ; and more particularly so in the case of 
central stations employing gas-engines. Formerly the heat of 
the exhaust gases was wasted; and the steam necessary for the 
saturation of the producer blast had to be raised in the ordinary 
way. Results recorded with a 500-horse power gas-engine show 
that, by passing the exhaust gases through a specially designed 
tubular boiler, their heat can be so efficiently utilized as to pro- 
vide all the extra steam required in the producer to furnish the 
supply of gas necessary for the gas-engine—thus increasing the 





fuel economy of the system by some 20 per cent. This system of 
raising steam has already been adopted in one installation where 
Mond gas is used to drive large gas-engines producing several 
thousand horse power, and no trouble or difficulty is experi- 
enced in working. 

In this article we cannot enter into all the information fur- 
nished as to the application of power gas to central electric 
stations, nor as to its usefulness in connection with numerous 
manufactures. The South Staffordshire Mond Gas Company 
will shortly have an opportunity of proving the advantages of 
the gas in many industrial operations, and also the possibility of 
profitably distributing the gas on a large scale over an extensive 
district. As already stated, their parliamentary area comprises 
123 square miles; and, in all probability, six central stations will 
be constructed for the supply of the district. The first one will 
be capable of producing about 4o million cubic feet of gas a day. 
The complete installation throughout the district is estimated to 
cost £800,000. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the Power Gas Cor- 
poration have secured for the construction of their plants the 
Parkfield works of Messrs. Ashmore, Benson, Pease, and Co., 
Limited, of Stockton-on-Tees (fig. 12); and three of the former 
Directors of the firm—Mr. R. Seymour Benson, Mr. R. Russell 
Crewdson, and Mr. Edward Lloyd Pease—are on the Board of the 
Power Gas Corporation, which is now the Board of Ashmore, 
Benson, Pease, and Co., Limited. The Parkfield works cover 
rather more than 8 acres; and, situated as they are in the midst 
of the Cleveland district, within easy access of the neighbouring 
Durham coal-fields, they are particularly well-placed for the pro- 
duction, under the most favourable conditions, of the plant sup- 
plied by the Corporation. 


The photographs illustrating this article were kindly supplied 
by the Power Gas Corporation, Limited. In a subsequent issue, 
an article will be published dealing with the Duff patents, which, 
as already mentioned, are also owned by the Corporation. 


_ — 





to 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR THE ENGINEER. 


TuHE new President of the Stevens Institute of Technology— 
Dr. Alex. C. Humphreys, M.Inst.C.E.—lost no time in making 
known as widely as possible his views on a subject which touches 
very closely those who will come under his control as the head 


of the above-named important educational establishment. Pri- 
marily, of course, their object will be the study of technics; but 
Dr. Humphreys recognizes that, however successful they may be 
as technicians, their professional progress will be hampered if 
they are not also good men of business. He has dealt with this 
side of the education question in an article in a recent number 
of * Cassier’s Magazine,” to which we have pleasure in directing 
attention. 

He begins his dissertation by pointing out that when the 
proposition that the engineer ought to be a man of business, 
or at least be informed of, and prepared to conform to, business 
conditions and methods, is squarely laid down, its truth should 
be self-evident to the majority of men who have succeeded in 
both capacities. The man whois capable of bringing to the service 
of his clients a sound technical training as well as ability to meet 
business conditions, proves by his comparative success the ma- 
terial value of thisdualcapacity. At present its possession is the 
exception, whereas, for the sake of the engineering profession and 
the country at large,it should be the rule. In order to bring about 
this desirable state of things, we are assured that “ the professional 
educator and the engineer student must better recognize the con- 
ditions to be met in practice;” and that everything possible 
should be done in technical schools to harmonize practice and 
theory. Dr. Humphreys considers that the lack of sufficient 
technical training in Great Britain has resulted in the loss of her 
commercial supremacy. As, after graduation, the young engineer 
will possibly be influenced, by commercial conditions, to become 
a specialist, his practice, in his selected branch of his profession, 
should be in harmony with those conditions; but he should not 
aim to be the commercial manager. All he needs—and thisis all 
the schools can teach him—is “ a broad training in fundamentals,” 
upon which he can safely and expeditiously build when he is 
called upon to do so. This, it seems to us, should have been the 
aim of the reformers of our own educational system. But instead 
of it they have introduced a complicated curriculum which the 
mental receptivity of the scholars is in a large majority of cases 
unequal to assimilating. The aphorism of the philosopher (was 
hea Greek ?) whosaid: ‘‘ We learn not for school but for life,” has 
been reversed. Children learn not for life, but for “‘ exams.” 

Going into his subject in detail, Dr. Humphreys remarks that 
perhaps the matter of primary importance to- engineering 
students is accounting—a sound knowledge of the principles 
of double-entry bookkeeping being necessary to enable them 
to exercise a close, intelligent, and independent supervision 
over manufacturing cost. Then they should be taught to dis- 
criminate between the charges to be placed tocapital and revenue 
respectively, and they should be warned of the ease with which 
errors can be made in this connection, and the disastrous 
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consequences that are likely to follow their commission. They 
should be shown the necessity for making adequate provision for 
depreciation of plant, and it should be impressed upon them that 
books can be so kept, either through ignorance or design, as to 
conceal the facts, and apparently justify the payment of dividends 
unearned, In the course of his professional work, the engineer 
will be called upon to make reports ; and therefore Dr. Humphreys 
points out that it is of the first importance that students should 
be brought to “ a keener appreciation of the value of a working 
command of English.” They should be made to understand, he 
says, that it is not enough to possess the necessary knowledge ; 
“they must also have the ability to convey to others, and 
especially to their clients, in language concise and free from am- 
biguity, the results of their professional or administrative work.” 
What a gift this is! How often has it been the fate of those 
whose business it is to prepare technical papers for the Press, to 
find a writer losing himself in a maze of words, and finally bring- 
ing his long and complicated sentence to a close without com- 
pleting the statement he started to make. -No amount of punc- 
tuation will make clear what is obscurely expressed; and there- 
fore we cordially agree with Dr. Humphreys in the following 
remarks on this matter :— 


Unquestionably there is a crying need for more efficient work in the 
teaching of English in the schools of technology ; and perhaps this 
statement may fairly be extended to include some of the colleges and 
universities. Reform in this direction is most difficult of accomplish- 
ment. The work performed is too often of a perfunctory character, 
whereas it should be characterized by enthusiasm and originality. 
The time available is limited ; and therefore the first care should be to 
give such a training in English as will be most efficient to meet the 
requirements of professional practice. 


Another feature which may well be included in the department 
of business methods is instruction in the law of contracts, not 
to enable an engineer to dispense with legal assistance—for Dr. 
Humphreys knows perfectly well what kind of client a man has 
who is his own lawyer—but to put him on the alert as to the 
dangers to be encountered, and to enable him to recognize when 
it is advisable to seek thoroughly competent advice. 

We will now let Dr. Humphreys state in his own language 
what is being done in the Stevens Institute in the direction of 
making the students good business men as well as thorough 
technicians :— 


A course in business methods was started in 1897, though it was not 
until two years later that the work was put upon a firm basis. At first 
a number of engineers and bankers gave a series of lectures to the 
senior class, to point out, by examples from their own professional 
and business experiences, the necessity for the engineer to recognize 
that his work must be in accord with commercial practice. Two 
years later, ten lectures on accounting were delivered to the junior 
class; but as this work was left optional, the students derived little 
benefit from it. For the last three years the course has included 
twenty lectures and recitations, followed by regular examinations. 
It is believed that this course has been of real value, and could 
have been made of far more value if the students in the first 
few lectures could have been brought to believe that this is a 
subject which properly belongs to a course of engineering. Now 
this part of the curriculum has been. again carried forward to the 
senior year. It is hoped and believed that from now onwards this 
feature of the curriculum will be of much greater value to the students, 
because the first few lectures will be delivered by successful engineers 
and business men who have in their work demonstrated the necessity, 
or at least the advisability, of such training. It is believed that the 
students will be ready to accept such testimony, and act upon it, where 
they would not do so if the advice were offered by professional educa- 
tors or accountants. As it isimportant that the first year’s class should 
be promptly impressed with the practical necessity for such a knowledge 
of English as has been already spoken of, a few talks will be given to 
the entering classes to bring them into a more sympathetic and recep- 
tive mood towards this and all other non-technical studies included in 
the curriculum. 


Dr. Humphreys says that, as a general rule, “the entering 
class, in their wisdom,” are ready to promptly denounce as use- 
less or out of place these non-technical studies ; and consequently 
“the sympathetic co-operation of the students, which is such an 
important element in the efficient teaching required in a full course 
of study, is not obtained, and the foundation is laid for many 
regrets to be experienced in the years after graduation.” It isto 
be hoped future students may be spared these regrets. 


_ — 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING MEMORANDA. 


The Waste of Electricity Distribution—Mains and Meters—Miscel- 
laneous Effects—Importance of the “ Density Factor ’—Marconi- 
grams. 

THE subject of the wastage in electrical distribution has been 

seriously discussed at a meeting of the Institution of Electrical 

Engineers ; it being apparently felt by members of the profession 

that a constant loss in the distributing plant, over the most com- 

pact areas, of 25 per cent. of the output of a generating station, is 
hardly creditable to so scientific an industry. Of course, the gas 
industry is comparatively but a crude and unscientific business; 
it nevertheless contrives to give a very much more complete 
account of its raw material and also of its output than electricians 
can boast. Perhaps the gentlemen who follow this calling do not 








realize how adequately, as a rule, a well-looked-after gas under- 
taking can trace its product. They are probably under the im- 
pression that the 5 and 6 per cent. of unaccounted-for gas which 
the best working in ordinary practice admits, is actually repre- 
sented by lost gas, much of it doubtless wandering about in the 
endeavour to get into electric light conduits and make trouble 
there. As a matter of fact, it is largely a figure of account, in 
which a multitude of things are represented, and is more nearly 
akin to the analytical chemist’s make-up entry than to anything 
else. In electricity distribution, however, there is no mistake 
about the waste that goes on, as much of it is in the peculiarly 
objectionable form of local heating—that is to say, in the totally 
unnecessary work of warming up the cables, and in the transform- 
ing apparatus in the case of alternating systems. 

In the special example of Croydon, which serves as the text for 
the Institution paper on the subject, the transformer losses alone 
are very large, and do not seem to be reducible by the exercise 
of any degree of watchfulness and ingenuity on the part of the 
electrical engineering staff. The most exasperating of all the 
ways of wastage, however, must be that by the consumers’ 
meters, if only because this is a point upon which the public have 
to be let into the secrets of the trade. It has come to be fully 
understood by electric lighting station engineers all the world 
over, that the financial salvation of the business depends upon 
the sale of current by meter. Even in the United States, which 
held out upon the original rental system until quite recently, it 
has been found that putting in a meter means getting more money 
out of the consumer—which is the main thing. Where a con- 
sumer would pay (say) after the old rate of 1s. per nominal candle 
light per annum, he has to pay, and as a rule will cheerfully pay, 
half as much again. But he draws the line here; and when the 
registrations of the meter have to be corrected out of the inner 
consciousness of the supply coinpany for what should be charged, 
the ordinary man does not like it. Then is the opportunity for 
the gas company to catch his affections on the rebound. 

The electricity losses in distributing cables do not mean much 
to outsiders when the current so wasted is an alternating one. 
They mean that the insulation is getting a rough time of it, and 
that the india-rubber especially is perishing. Everyone whorides 
a bicycle can easily form a mental picture of what an india-rubber 
covered cable is like after a few years of comfortable dry heating 
from the inside. The peculiar wickedness of this core-heating 
trouble seems to lie in the awkward fact that it occurs equally 
when the cable is not doing any real work. This is a serious 
consideration, inasmuch as district mains must be kept charged, 
even when there is no lighting worth mentioning; and all the 
time the cable is busily spilling energy in destroying its own in- 
sulation. If the direct current were in question, it would be 
expedient to inquire what becomes of the current; for, like the 
traditional baby in the story, if not doing anything in particular 
it is sure to be doing mischief. Let us hope, however, that less 
waste goes on with the direct current than with the alternating 
current. Still, there is always some; and it is a peculiar feature 
of electrolysis that a very little electricity does a great deal of 
work. Much of it, no doubt, is of a catalytic nature; but that 
is no consolation when a gas or a water main is the subject oper- 
ated upon. 

Gas engineers will see the point made by Mr. C. Turnbull, who 
writes from North Shields to the “ Electrician” to draw attention 
to the importance of the “ density factor” in an electricity dis- 
tributing undertaking. What Mr. Turnbull means by the term 
is the number of points of consumption, or profit-earning, per £1 
worth of mains laid. It is another, and a better way, of stating 
the same consideration usually given in gas statistics as so much 
consumption, or so many consumers, per mile of main. His 
“ density factor,” then, is the number of units of electricity sold 
per {1 worth of distributing plant laid down. It is one of the 
fundamental data of the business. If the calculation were made 
before any electric lighting extensions were passed, the result 
would be to open the eyes of many local authorities to the conse- 
quence of working with an elastic capital account. As it is, they 
usually never see where they are going until they have arrived ; 
and then the next station on the same line is called Insolvency. 
It is not very far away, either, being usually quite visible with the 
naked eye. 

It is worth placing upon record that wireless telegraphy across 
the Atlantic has now entered upon what may be called the 
commercial stage of development; messages of an ordinary 
character being freely transmitted and received in an intelligible 
shape. This triumph of the Marconi system is very wonderful, 
especially when it is remembered that only a few years ago Sir 
William Preece, with all the resources of the Post Office at his 
command, was experimenting upon the transmission of electric 
signals without wires across a few hundred yards of sea. It is 
rather remarkable that the practical utilization of Hertzian waves 
for the purpose under notice has so far surpassed what looked at 
one time like a much more promising application of electrical 
“ influence ”’—to lighting. Neither Mr. Tesla nor Mr. Moore, who 
had this work in hand at the same time, but independently, has 
been heard of for a long period. It will be remembered that the 
former, especially, astonished the Royal Institution with a display 
of lighting effects which for various reasons failed to show staying 
powers. Of course, this is altogether different from wireless tele- 
graphy; but such matters belong to the same great category of 
wonders of modern applied science. 
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THE GRANTON WORKS OF THE EDINBURGH AND LEITH GAS COMMISSIONERS. 


DESCRIPTION PREPARED 


BY 


WALTER RALPH HERRING, m.insT.c.E., Engineer, * 


ARTICLE XIV.—Accompanied by Plate No. 15, showing Part Front Elevation of Charging Stage of the 1000 Tons per Day Inclined-Retort 
Carbonizing Plant, illustrating the Longitudinal Push-Plate Conveyor feeding the Coal Bunkers, Measuring Chambers, Charging Shoots, 
and General Arrangement of the Charging-End Mouthpieces, Stages, and Back-Bracing to Regenerators. 


THE STRUCTURAL STEELWORK (continued). 


The substitution of hydraulic power for actuating the levers 
and slides of the measuring chambers has enabled a very con- 


siderable modification of the structural work above the charging- 
stage floor. The transverse joists hitherto required for support- 
ing the levers, frames, and fulcrums, and the two lines of longi- 


| 


attached to the bunkers resting upon these joists have also been 
done away with; the coal-bunker itself forming its own girder 
from end to end of the bench, in addition to which the measuring 
chambers are suspended from the base of the same. The general 


| arrangement of the charging stage and the mechanical appliances 
in connection therewith are illustrated upon Plates 14 and 15, 
The transverse distributing conveyor receiving its supply from the 
main elevators at the centre of the retort-house is seen above the 


tudinal channels supporting the lower ends of the measuring 


chambers have been entirely dispensed with—see Photograph 
No. 69. It may also be noted that the longitudinal joists sup- 
porting the outer sides of the coal-bunkers and the angle steels 








curved girder of the main roof (Plate 14) distributing, by spouts, 
its contents to the four lines of longitudinal conveyors situated 
above the coal-bunkers. 


The coal-bunkers are each 7 feet wide 





PHOTOGRAPH No. 69.—General illustration of the charging stage,“measuring chambers, charging shoots, and hydraulic valves. 
Each standard comprises six valves for working two settings of retorts. 


by 7 feet deep, having the bottom sloping from eitherjside to the | 


centre, and of the same section from end to end. The bottom is 


built up of 24-inch plate; the two sloping sides having the outer | 


edges flanged for riveting the side plates to, and at the centre 
for securing the bottom plate with its apertures feeding the mea- 
suring chambers. 
‘-inch splayed angle-plate running the full length of the hoppers. 
The flat bottoms of the bunkers really consist of pieces of plate 


This portion is also stiffened by means of a — 


inserted and riveted to $-inch angle plates, leaving the necessary | 


openings in the positions where the measuring chambers are 
fixed. The side plates of the bunkers are stiffened by means of 
33 inch by 33 inch by 3 inch angle steels at the upper outside 
edges; the hopper being riveted throughout with #-inch rivets, 
4 inches pitch and butt-jointed. 

The plates forming the sides and bottom of the hopper are 
4 feet in width, running longitudinally, and are butt-jointed, 
covered internally by means of 5 inch by 3 inch by 2 inch T steel 
stiffening frames, to which the side plates are riveted. These 
frames are further stiffened by a double system of 3 inch by 4 inch 
flat diagonal bracing secured to the web of the T steel stiffening 
frames by means of 2-inch rivets. The hopper, therefore, forms 
a box-girder in itself, and is supported from the 16 inch by 6inch 
H steel main cross-girders resting upon the heads of the two inner 
rows of buckstays. Immediately over each main cross girder, 
a cast-iron splayed bracket is inserted to stiffen and steady this 


— at _— 








portion of the hopper on each side (Plate 14, fig. 1). The two 
rows of longitudinal girders under each hopper, together with the 
angles riveted to the same for supporting them longitudinally over 
the benches, have been abandoned. 

Experience has proved that the ‘“‘ Edinburgh ”’ type of hopper 
is sufficiently strong in itself to carry the full load; the total 
capacity of each hopper being 175 tons, or 16 hours"storage. 
The weight of coal over each 12 feet bay is 12 tons Io cwt., in 
addition to which there is the weight of the conveyor and gang- 
way above and the measuring chamber and its attachments 
beneath. The total weight of metal forming the hopper over a 
12 feet bay is 1 ton 19 cwt. oqrs. 22 lbs., or at the rate of 3504 Ibs. 


| of metal per ton of storage. 


The distribution of coal into the bunkers is performed by means 
of 24-inch push-plate conveyors having apertures arranged in the 
bottom of the trough, governed by portable slides actuated from 
the platform running the full length of the bunkers and supported 
upon 5 inch by 44 inch by 22 lbs. H steel cross bearers (see 
Photograph No. 70), resting upon the upper flanges of the 
bunkers. The conveyor stools are fixed on these bearers, which 
also act as cross ties to the upper sides of the coal-bunkers, and 
are spaced 12 feet apart longitudinally. On the inner side, a 
gangway is constructed by riveting to the 5 inch by 43 inch cross 
bearers two angle steels, running the full length of the hoppers, 
with a stamped-steel plate inserted between. Hand-rail standards 
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PHOTOGRAPH No. 70.—Gangways and push-plate conveyors supported upon the tops ef the coal bunkers. 


of T steel are also secured to the outer row of angle steels, with 
two rows of tube hand-rails passing through the web of same. 
The hydraulic cylinders for actuating the slides of the measuring 
chambers are bolted to the bottom of the hopper. The measuring 
chamber is also bolted to the bottom of the hopper. 

To steady the low er end of the measuring chamber, and pre- 
vent the moving in and out of the slides from bringing shearing 
stress on the bolts suspending the chamber from the coal-hoppers 
above, a 10 inch by 5 inch steel has been fixed, edge ways, the 
full length of the bench, and resting upon cast-iron brackets 
bolted to the buckstays (Plate No. 14), to the outer flange of 
which the lower portion of the measuring chamber is bolted. 

The transverse joists formerly employed for supporting the 
hand lever frames and fulcrums were also made to carry the 
rails upon which the charging shoots traverse. The introduction 
of hydraulic power rendering unnecessary this addition to the 
structure at this particular point, other means had to be provided 
for supporting the outer rail. This has been accomplished by 
ntroducing a bent H steel bolted to the flange of the buckstay 
(Plate No. 14, fig. 1,and Photograph No. 63), and receiving some 
support from the outer flange of the longitudinal joist previously 
referred to as steadying the base of the measuring chambers. 
The rail upon which the charging shoots traverse consists of a 
4 inch by 4 inch by @ inch T steel resting upon angle cleats 
attached to the buckstay on the one side, and to the angle cleats 
attached to the lower ends of the curved member previously 
referred to on the other side. 


ii 
— 


A CHAMPION OF MUNICIPALISM. 


THE speech of Sir Albert Kollit, M.P., the President of the 
Association of Municipal Corporations, when moving the adop- 
tion of the report at the recent annual meeting of the Associa- 
tion (which has now been published), was, as we have already re- 


marked, by no means favourable to the contention that munici- 
palities should undertake all that is proposed for them by the 
most ardent supporters of the “ public ownership ” movement ; 
but at the same time it constituted a long defence of the principle 
that “ both the State and the Municipalities may well do those 
things which the individuals cannot do for themselves, or which they 
can do better or cheaper than the individuals can do for them- 
selves.” He particularly mentions in this respect the supply of 
water, sanitation, parks, baths, libraries, and the like; and these 
are duties which most people readily concede come well within the 
province of local authorities. The objects here referred to, how- 
ever (unless the words “ and the like ’ are intended to cover a 
multitude of other works) are but a very small part of the ambi- 
tions of our really ‘** Progressive” public bodies. They hardly 
come within the term ‘‘ municipal trading,” as generally under- 
stood; and it is with municipal trading proper that the critics 
to whom Sir Albert refers mainly concern themselves. This criti- 
cism, it is urged, is in most cases not based on practical know- 





ledge of municipal life and action; and the suggestion is put for- . 
ward that the critics should enter the councils and take part in the ' 





work before speaking their minds on the subject. This seems 
plausible enough at the first glance—but only at the first glance. 
The storm that has arisen is really over a question of principle; 
and therefore the ability to form a sound judgment on the matter 
is by no means confined to town councillors. It is, for instance, 
not necessary for a man to attain to the dignity of a mayor or 
alderman before it is possible for him to see that municipalities 
have no business to incur speculative risks with the ratepayers’ 
money when there is ample private capital available for the pur- 
pose, or that it is unfair to force a man against his will to become 
a shareholder in what he may regard as a doubtful business when 
there are plenty of persons who would voluntarily invest their 
money in the undertaking. However, Sir Albert, after pouring 
forth the vials of his wrath on the critics, admits the justice of 
something at least of what they are contending for. _ 
Dealing with the argument that municipal action restricts private 
enterprise, he admits that the latter is the very basis of the com- 
mercial system and success of the country, and that it ought to be 
encouraged, assisted, and protected in all possible proper ways, 
even to watching the interests of the very smallest traders. Par- 
liament, he says, should reconcile by some means any undue com- 
petition, and, above all, any unseemly and wasteful conflict, be- 
tween municipal and private action; and neither municipalities 
nor companies should be allowed simply to block the way by under- 
taking to make public works and never carrying them into action. 
If, however, privileges or monopolies were given by the community 
to private companies or syndicates, they ought to be adequately paid 
for and properly conditioned or controlled. Very well; but it 
must be distinctly understood that whatever sum has to be paid 
by capitalists for a “ concession ” will eventually come out of the 
pockets of the consumers. The supply of gas-stoves, electric 
fittings, and plumbing would, he says, appear to be best fitted for 
private enterprise; while general hospitals, abattoirs, and tele- 
phones, not only raise very debatable points of general public 
policy, but, in point of fact, most of them do not come within 
the range of practical municipal politics. ‘ Moreover, no general 
rule could probably be prescribed in reference to these and other 
points; they must depend on local and other conditions and cir- 
cumstances, including the amount of supply by private enter- 
prise, and upon the judgment of Parliament in any particular 
case, according to the circumstances—their advocates assuming 
the onus of proving their necessity, the prudence of the proposals, 
and the approval of the locality.” Why can no general rule be 
laid down? Why cannot the flights of municipal authorities be 
confined rigidly within matters affecting the public health and 
sanitation? We say “rigidly,” for it is clear from Sir Albert’s 
own specch that nothing but the most hard-and-fast boundaries 
will hold them in check. He refers with some pride toa debate 
in Parliament during which he defended the lifts up and down the 
cliffs provided by the Municipality at Hastings, “ on the ground that 
they were really vertical roads or vertical bridges.” We do not 
at all deny the usefulness of lifts at Hastings (which is a well- 
known resort for invalids); but we would venture to submit that 
if such arguments are to decide what public authorities should or 
should not undertake, the possibilities are simply endless. 
Referring to the plain fact of the increasing municipal indebted- 
ness (which he evidently regarded as a serious n~iut, for he tried 
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his hardest to pour ridicule on those who draw attention to it), 
Sir Albert contended that the burden was only temporary, and 
was necessarily and constantly on the decrease as far as any 
borrowing for a particular work was concerned. Besides this, 
the debt was much more than represented by great reproductive 
public works, mostly profitable, though many of them were never 
expected or intended to be profitable. He then arrived at his 
“vindication,” which was nothing less than the recently issued 
return of the Local Government Board relating to the reproductive 
undertakings carried on by municipal boroughs. The figures 
contained in this return were fully dealt with in the “ JourRNAL ”’ 
for Feb. 24 last (p. 467); and the use of them in the present 
case fulfils one half of the prophecy made in that article— 
namely, “that both partisans of municipal trading and those 
who disbelieve in the practice will probably have recourse 
to these tables to support their preconceived opinions.” With 
regard to the net profit shown of £378,281 per annum for the 
four years ending March, 1902, shown, Sir Albert Rollit remarks: 
“It may be said that this is a small return on a capital of 
£121,000,000. But many of the works are unproductive (though 
absolutely necessary), and even sources of loss. Then many of 
them are for health and sanitation, in which a great indirect return 
is made, and some are not intended for profit at all. Moreover, 
the return showing the profit of £378,281 includes repayments of 
principal £1,260,000; and in calculating profits, of course you 
must strike this item out, because it is not properly chargeable to 
revenue. Indeed, it proportionately increases the value of the 
work as an asset.” In like manner, he wishes to bring into 
account the £3,000,000 paid for interest, the result of which 
financial manipulation is to show a return of nearly 4 per cent. on 
the capital invested. 

We fail entirely to appreciate that there is any value at all in 
this reasoning. The items referred to are fixed charges, and so 
should surely be deducted before anything is put aside as profit. 
It is perhaps unnecessary to add that by this method of calcula- 
tion the “apparent (not real) loss on electricity” of £11,700 is 
turned into a credit balance of no less than £190,000, “ a no mean 
achievement in the present state of electrical knowledge and 
science”’—and arithmetic! However, the municipal traders (we 
beg Sir Albert’s pardon, but we really cannot see why he should 
object so strongly to so suitable a name) may be left to make the 
most they can of the return in question; they may mislead each 
other, but will deceive no one hee. 


_ — 
—_ 


THE GAS AND WATER STOCK MARKET. 


(For Stock and Share List, see p. 99.) 
THE improvement in the general tone of things prevailing on the 
Stock Exchange which we were able to report last week, has 
happily been continued ; and it lasted unimpaired down to the 


closing of the Exchange on Thursday. This would be noteworthy 
in any circumstances. But it is more than usuallyremarkable to 
have a condition of buoyancy right up to a holiday break; and 
therefore some importance may fairly be attached to it. Although 
business was naturally of very restricted proportions, there was 
quite enough to operate a good rise. Consols and the gilt-edged 
division were taken freely for investment ; and even the Foreign 
Market looked up, despite a disagreeable state of things in the near 
East, with its possibilities of kindling a European conflagration. 
The Money Market was very firm ; and there was a brisk and steady 
demand for short loans, while discounts were rather a quiet busi- 
ness. In the Gas Market, transactions were assuming their holiday 
proportions; but still there was sufficient movement to indicate a 
disposition to participate in the general tendency to buoyancy and 
a recovery in prices. Changes in quotation, however, were few in 
number, and slight in degree. In Gaslight and Coke issues, the 
ordinary was but moderately dealt in. However, it began at once 
to make a better show. The opening figures were 813, and 
after hanging-fire a little, it became stronger, and changed hands 
twice or thrice at 82}, and the quotation had to be put up a 
point. A fair amount was done in the secured issues; but prices 
were only middling, and they did no more than just hold their 
places. Very quiet business was the sum-total in South Metro- 
politan; but the tendency looked decidedly like improving. In 
Commercials, some small parcels were done “special” to close 
an account, which very nearly put all the prices down. How- 
ever, only the 4 per cent. receded a point. There were hardly 
any transactions at all in the Suburban and Provincial group. 
Alliance and Dublin old had an advance; but there was nothing 
marked in it. In the Continental Companies, there was no 
business, except in Imperial; and there was no change. Among 
the remoter Gas undertakings, River Plate had a little rise. The 
Water Companies had their usual quiet time; but there were a 
few changes in quotation ; and these were irregular, as they have 
been of late. 

The movements of the week were: On Tuesday, Alliance old 
rose 3. In Water, Lambeth 73 per cent. fell 5. On Wednesday, 
Commercial old receded 1. In Water, Southwark ordinary 
gained 1, and ditto preference dropped 1. On Thursday, Gas- 
light ordinary rose 1, and River Plate }. In Water, Southwark 
gained 2. 














PERSONAL. 





The secretaryship of the Sutton Valence Gas Company, 
rendered vacant by the resignation of Mr. E. Long, has been 
conferred upon Mr. H. M. Apps. 


At the meeting of the Institution of Civil Engineers last Tues- 
day, Mr. H. A. Humpurey, whose name will be remembered by 
our readers in connection with the Mond power gas scheme, was 
transferred from the class of associates to that of members. 

Mr. J. LANCASTER, of Newcastle, has been appointed Assistant 
Water Engineer to the Plymouth Corporation, in succession to 
Mr. F. W. Lillicrap, who, as announced in the “ JouRNAL”’ for 
Feb. 17, has obtained the position of Manager of the Devonport 
Corporation Water- Works. 

The long connection of Mr. THomMas Layron with the Redditch 
Gas Company, in the capacity of Engineer and Secretary, is to 
be severed by his resignation. Mr. Layton was, we believe, in 
the service of the owner of the works before they were acquired 
by the Company something like forty years ago. 

Out of a large number of applicants, Mr. Nicot ALLAN, of 
Larne, has been selected as the successor of Mr. C. B. Tully as 
Manager and Secretary of the Sligo Gas Company. The circum- 
stances under which the latter gentleman has relinquished the 
position, and come to London, were mentioned in the “ JouRNAL”’ 
for the 17th ult. 

In the “JournaL” for the 18th of November last it was 
announced that Mr. A. A. JoHNsTon had been entrusted with the 
management of the Ilford Gas-Works on Mr. Brown’s removal to 
Nottingham. Welearn that Mr. Johnston has now been appointed 
Engineer and Manager of the Company, and that Mr. J. CARTER 
Moon will be his Assistant. 





OBITUARY. 


The death took place last Saturday week, at his residence at 
Drayton, of Mr. SHELFORD BIDWELL, agent to the Drayton Manor 
Estates. Deceased, who took an active interest in local govern- 
ment questions, was the Chairman of the Tamworth Joint Water- 
Works Committee. 

The death occurred in Carlisle, on Monday last week, after 
a few weeks’ illness, of Mr. JoHN CorBETT. Deceased had been 
a member of the Corporation for 23 years, and was Mayor in 
1893. He was for a time Chairman of the Geltsdale Water 
Committee (having had a large share in bringing the scheme 
before the city), but he resigned the position in July, 1go1. 


_ — —_ 
—— 





In the “ Zeitschrift fiir angewandte Chemie ” for the 3rd ult., 
Herr L. W. Winkler writes on the method of determining the 
hardness of water by means of potassium oleate solution, defend- 
ing it against certain attacks made upon it by Grittner. He 
claims that his method is quite accurate enough for the ordinary 
examination of waters. The only case where it fails is that in 
which the water is very hard, and at the same time contains a 
large proportion of magnesia. 

In a paper read before the New York Section of the Society 
of Chemical Industry, Dr. S. P. Sadler discussed the use of fire- 
proofing materials as applied to wood. He stated that the satis- 
factory treatment of wood in this connection is much more diffi- 
cult than that of textile fabrics, which can be thoroughly impreg- 
nated with the fireproofing solution by mere surface application. 
With wood, on the other hand, the solution has to be forced in at 
a very high pressure, if it is to reach the centre of large baulks 
of timber. It is, however, convenient to treat the timber in mass, 
and saw it up afterwards, notwithstanding the high pressure 
needed. Even with pressures of 130 Ibs. per square inch, from 
30 to 36 hours are necessary to properly impregnate soft wood 
timber 1 inch thick. Dr. Sadler considers the best fireproofing 
solution to be one of aluminium sulphate. Salts of ammonia 
have been used ; but they are liable to cause efflorescence on the 
surface of the timber treated, and moreover tend, if anything, to 
make the timber more liable to decay. 


At the beginning of the year, the management of the United 
States Steel Trust offered to their workmen on fair terms 25,000 
shares of {10 nominal face value, carrying a preference dividend 
at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, with other special future con- 
ditions to workmen shareholders of long standing. The total staff of 
168,000 officials and men were divided into five classes, according 
to the amount of salary earned. The great majority of the men, 
however, came into the class where the salaries did not exceed £160 
per annum, and where the men were to get shares equal in value 
to 20 per cent. of their annual wages. In this class, 14,260 men 
subscribed for 29,013 shares; and, consistent with the original 
intention, all the shares were allotted, although the number was 
in excess of the 25,000 originally set aside for this profit-sharing 
scheme. Altogether there were 27,633 applicants of all classes, 
and they subscribed for 51,125 shares; so it may be taken that 
the workers hold stock in the Company equal to half-a-million 
sterling at par, or upwards of £800,000 at the purchased value. 
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COMMUNICATED ARTICLE. 


BLUE WATER GAS AT ILFORD—AND 
ELSEWHERE. 


By A. G. GLascow, M.Inst.C.E. 


As the “‘ several gas engineers” for whose data I made way at 
your suggestion, have not yet profited by the immunity they 
required trom my criticism, I shall accept your invitation to 
offer some further observations on the above question. 


I.—I shall first deal with what you represent to me as “an ex- 
ceedingly interesting statement by Mr. Sidney O. Stephenson, as 
to his experiences, tests, and actual costs at Tipton,” which 
statement antedates my last letter. 

My criticism will be purely arithmetical. Mr. Stephenson 
allots to his blue water gas one-fifth of his actual costs (last year) 
for purification, wear and tear, and exhausting, because 20 per 
cent. of his production is now blue water gas. He also adds 
o'5d. per 1000 cubic feet of blue water gas to cover repairs to 
generating plant. ‘This is more than fair—it is liberal; put his 
arithmetic 1s of a less generous and usual character. By taking 
one-fifth, not of his expenses, but of his costs per 1000 cubic feet, 
he charges to blue water gas one-fifth of one-tifth, or 4 per cent. 
instead ot 20 per cent. of these expenses. 

This arithmetical correction makes his blue water gas cost per 
1000 cubic teet, by his basis of estimating— 








Labour (one man at 4s. daily, and a boy at 10s. weekly) . 0° 68d. 
Coke for generator, at 11s. per ton RCT AAS | % 2°20 
Fuel for boiler . 0°39 
Purification . 0°96 
Wear and tear . 2°85 
Exhausting . ee ey tT ee ee ee ee 0°20 
Management, yard, and general expenses 0°93 
8°2id. 


As repairs and maintenance of coal gas works will not average 
less thin 3°5d. (instead of 2°35d.) per 1000 cubic feet, and as the 
whole of nis coal gas plant—including retorts—is utilized by 
Mr. Stephenson for his biue water gas, in addition to his water gas 
generating plant, it is by no means certain that his estimate, 
as arithmetically corrected, is more than sufficient for average 
conditions. 

Mr. Stephenson does not, therefore, justify a lower figure than 
8d. per 1000 cubic feet, with the blue water gas passed through the 
coal gas retorts, as against 73d. per 1000 cubic feet at Ilford, where 
the water gas is introduced at tne hydraulic main, although coke 
is 5s. 8d. per ton cheaper at Tipton. 


II.—Mr. Brown furnishes still another estimate of 5'11d. per 
1000 cubic feet for the cost of blue water gas at II|ford, ‘“ based 
upon the lines laid down by Mr. Glasgow;” whereas in your 
issue of Feb. 17, he gave 87d. as the sum of “the figures Mr. 
Glasgow required.” Yet my requirements have not changed in 
the meantime. To complete the range of costs now given for 
Ilford blue water gas, I may add Mr. Brown’s own figure of 3°48d. 
and the “ JouRNAL ” statement: ‘ The estimate of the cost of the 
water gas is 2#d. per 1000 cubic feet—that is, charging coke to 
the plant at 15s. per ton, which is a high figure.” 

With reference to Mr. Brown’s latest estimate, I would first 
point out some little misunderstandings as to the “lines laid 
down” by me. My definition was: “ Wear and tear—being the 
whole wear and tear on the generating plant, and that proportion 
of wear and tear on the general works, from hydraulic main to 
storage holders inclusive, represented by the percentage of blue 
water gas introduced at the hydraulic main.” 

It will be noted that I did not say “ whole works” as stated by 
Mr. Brown, but “general works,” as general or common to the 
two systems of manufacture; and I specified what portion this 
included. If, presumably for value received, Mr. Brown elects 
to utilize this coal gas plant for his water gas manufacture, he 
cannot rightly charge the whole of its maintenance against the 
reduced volume of coal gas. To carry the point toa logical con- 
clusion, suppose that no coal gas be made, and that the whole of 
the plant now used by the blue water gas be maintained for that 
gas alone. Is it contended that total repairs and maintenance 
will then be o'5d. per tooo cubic feet, and that management, 
office, yard, and incidental expenses will be nil ? 

With my maintenance figure of 1°8d. per 1000 cubic feet, for 
25 per cent. of blue water gas, a charge of 4'07d. per 1000 cubic 
teet of the remaining coal gas would give the average mainten- 
ace expense of 35d. per 1000 cubic feet of gas made—being 
two-and-a-quarter times as much for the coal gas as for water gas. 
Under the circumstances at Ilford, this appears to me a not un- 
reasonable allotment of these expenses. ek 

Parenthetically, of course Mr. Brown knows that the admission 
of carburetted water gas to the hydraulic main is a very old plan. 
lhe objection is that unnecessarily expensive plant is used, and 
that the difficulties of condensation, ammonia extraction, purifi- 
catlon, measurement, and supervision are increased. . 

lhe other little misunderstanding is implied in the first line of 
Mr. Brown’s new estimate—namely : “ Labour, coke, water, oil, as 





per test, plus 20 per cent., as per Mr. Glasgow’s suggestion .. . 
400d.” My suggestion was to substitute his regular consumption 
of generator coke tor the special figure obtained during his 18 hours’ 
test. This increased only the generator coke. Mr. Brown 
accepts this suggestion, but deducts 3734 per cent. from the total 
charge for labour during the tests. 

Mr. Brown further alters his previous item of purification ; but 
in doing so he appears to adopt Mr. Stephenson’s arithmetical 
process. His cost for purification per 1000 cubic feet of gas sold 
during the past half year was o’62d., and he takes one-fourth of 
this cost per thousand for his cost per 1000 cubic feet of blue 








water gas. 
I should, therefore, revise Mr. Brown’s last estimate as 
follows :— : 

Labour, Oe a, OE a Ss a 4°o0od. 
ne enact f (Personally, I should reverse these amounts) ae 
..t4. Purification, as per his accounts (disregarding leakage). 0°62 
arr «. « «¢ «<¢ « «= + « ¥. 4 6.0 « S28 
_.. Management, office, yard, and incidental expenses . . . I°0O 

‘fae 8° 17d. 
__ Less extra cost of test (which I should combine with man- 

oue agement and yard expenses, making the latter o'7d.). . 0°30 
WHS 7° 87d. 


A reduction of 0°37d., instead of the customary margin of safety, 
leaves my previous figure of 74d. as the cost of blue water gas 
under the conditions at Ilford. 

Mr. Brown refers to his previous statement (anditalics): ‘ The 
net cost of coal gas at Ilford is not less than 2s. 2d. per 1000 cubic 
feet ;”’ but his *‘ instructive comparison ”’ appears to deal only with 
his mixed coal and water gas. However, his extraordinary repairs 
partly explain his high cost of coal gas for the past half year ; and 
his method of separating his water gas and coal gas accounts may 
do the rest. 

I thoroughly appreciate Mr. Brown’s generous invitation to 
witness his prospective tests; but I trust that I have shown no 
unwillingness to accept his tormer practical determinations. I 
think I have taken his actual results without question. Our 
differences lie in the items not subject to experimental determina- 
tion, and in Mr. Brown’s estimates and methods of accounting. 


III.—You also call my notice to “a full statement of the costs 
of the working, since the time of installation, of the combined 
water gas and Peebles oil-gas plants at Cleethorpes; ”’ and in your 
article on this subject you give the following “ separate and total 
costs ’’—adding: “ The figures include actual wages and an allow. 
ance for foreman’s supervision.” 


Cost of Production of 2,600,000 Cubic Feet of 18-Candle Gas. 


Oil—5694 gallons, at23d. . . «© « «© «© « «» £62 5 7 

Coke for water-gas generator—37 tons 14 cwt., at IOs. 
ee «ke. oe ee ee ee 18 17 oO 

Coke (fuel for oil retorts)—15 tons 12 cwt., at Ios. per 
ton . ‘le G0 hae a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 
-J66 Wages—5s. per 100,000 cubic feet . a 610 oO 
itu. Purification—o’125d. per tooo cubic feet. . . . . = 4 
lide £96 15 8 
wt Less coke residuum—5 tons 12 cwt., at Ios. perton. . 216 Oo 
£93 19 8 


Equal to 8°67d. per 1000 cubic feet. 


In a foot-note, the “Ed. J.G.L.” suggests that these costs are 
“ unduly high.” ibe 

Again, as at Ilford, I have to point out that this is not the 
“total cost” of the gas. The following items are altogether 
omitted: (a2) wear and tear; (b) boilers, blowing, pumping, and 
exhausting; and (c) management, yard, and general expenses. 
Also the charge for wages and foreman’s supervision (5s. total per 
eight-hours shift—or more) is obviously insufficient for the opera- 
tion of this composite plant. 

But it is not necessary to labour this “total cost,” for there 
are sufficient data on the manufacture of Peebles oil gas to reach 
an independent conclusion. The Cleethorpes carburetted water 
gas consists, roundly, of 20 per cent. of oil gas and 80 per cent. of 
blue water gas. The complete cost of finished Peebles gas, with 
oil and coke at Cleethorpes prices, will closely approximate 
48. per 1000 cubic feet. With blue water gas at (say) 7d. per 
1000 cubic feet, we have— 


200 cubic feet at 4s. per 1000. 9° 60d. 
800 9 9 9 7d. 9 ” . 5 
1000 cubic feet of mixed gas 15°20d. 


Approximately 15d., instead of your “ total cost” of 8°67d., per 
1000 cubic feet. 

It may be worth remarking that the thermal conclusions in my 
first statement are corroborated by the coke results at Clee- 
thorpes—viz., 46 lbs. (excluding boiler) per 1000 cubic feet of 
carburetted water gas made—being 324 Ibs. for the generator, 
and 134 lbs. for the oil-retorts. The Lowe generator does the 
whole of this work; and the returns before me from 25 installa- 
tions show but one case where the Lowe fuel consumption, during 
the various periods covered, equalled the Cleethorpes generator 
figure. This would mean a clear saving of the coke used for the 
oil-retorts, which represents at Cleethorpes 413 per cent. of the 
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generator consumption. Allowing for inequalities in comparison, 
we may Safely say that the Cleethorpes type of installation con- 
sumes, on the average one-third more coke than Lowe plant 
making the same gas. This additional fuel, together with in- 
creased repairs, labour, expense of starting and standing, and 
generally reduced availability, sufficiently account for the com- 
plete supersession of the original “‘generator-retort”” system by 
the Lowe process. 


IV.—Having now, Sir, toiled through your special references, I 
think that I have earned the luxury of a tilt at your editorial 
windmill. 

For the clearer understanding of our relative positions, I will 
revert to my first articles bearing on this subject, under the title 
of ‘‘ Cheap Gas and Flame-Luminosity.” I warned you last year 
that, in lending support to “ cheap gas by dilution,” you were en- 
couraging a heresy; and I illustrated my arguments by indicat- 
ing the net commercial loss due to the admixture of blue or 
lightly-carburetted water gas with coal gas. Ignorant that 
‘ dilute” has a qualitative as well as a quantitative significance, 
you eschewed argument and seized upon that quibble to escape 
what you had previously described as a ‘*momentous issue; ” 
while deploring my “ boggling,” “ blunder,” &c., and never omit- 
ting the “ innuendo ” that I was touting for my personal trade inte- 
rests. Speaking for Mr. Jones and yourself, you categorically 
declared that “the ‘ dilution’ of coal gas is rightly classified as a 
heresy.” Foreseeing what was coming, I replied that your de- 
claration sufficiently established my case, as far as you were con- 
cerned ; and a few days later Mr. Jones read his paper advocating 
both quantitative and qualitative dilution, by the admixture with 
coal gas of double its bulk of lightly-carburetted water gas. 

But a quick-change artist apparently purveys your editorial 
policy. Scarcely six months after your declaration of the heresy 
Se you published your fulsome description of diluting at 
Ilford. 

Your editorial methods prevent any conclusion being reached 
through that medium ; but the persistent and deliberate spread of 
misrepresentation by the practical promoters of the blue water 
gas heresy provided a direct and effective channel for such 
influence as I possess. I, therefore, in a personal and unequi- 
vocal statement, grappled with the present practical source of 
this heresy—with what result your readers may judge, although 
you. have done your best to prejudice their opinions. To 
denounce the personal nature of such a statement is sufficiently 
absurd. But you gravely supplement this by calling the preced- 
ing studies in elementary arithmetic and accounting, “ pursuing 
the debate on the most profitable lines ; ’» whereas my broad expo- 
sition of the mald fides of the active promoters of the heresy, you 
describe as making “ the ‘ JouRNAL,’ under the guise of an effort 
to harmonize technical disagreement, the wrangling ground of 
trade rivals.” 

However distasteful, it may be nevertheless advisable to notice 
your oft-recurring “innuendoes” regarding my trade connection. 
To understand my position, you must swallow the unpalatable 
fact that I countenance, not the use, but only the advantageous 
use of water gas; and that no one will obtain, through my efforts, 
what I would not use myself. For instance, Mr. Jones was, 
previous to our controversy, one of my best clients; and his 
paper advocated the greatly extended use of carburetted water 
gas. Nothing could have been more conducive to my immediate 
trade interests; and, considering the numerous competing con- 
structors of carburetted water gas plant, it is palpably illogical 
to insinuate that I estranged him—and am now alienating others, 
including yourself—in order to further my own material interests. 
Furthermore, as modern Lowe plant has the unique advantage 
of making blue water gas at least as cheaply as any simple blue 
gas generator in existence, while not definitely committing its 
possessor to that heresy, it must be evident to an unbiassed per- 
ception that, had I chosen to do so, I might have advanced my 
material interests by pandering to blue gas manufacture, while 
affording a safe carburetted string to the bow. 

In a previous reference to the heresy of blue gas dilution, as 
modified by benzolizing, I described the conditions under which 
an apparently satisfactory case might be made, as opportunism 
killif& the goose that lays the golden egg. Proverbial oppor- 
tunism is surely “of the worst character.” As your idols were 
shattered, you gradually worked this up into “obscure sugges- 
tions of dishonourable action on the part of users of benzol enrich- 
ment.”’ I cannot, of course, accept such melodramatic play to 
the gallery as a sensible interpretation of my argument. But, 
apart from this, let us see how your “ unctuous rectitude” bears 
analysis. 

A gas undertaking is presumably under moral obligation to 
supply its prescribed quality of gas to its consumers. Do you 
hold that common coal gas of (say) 14-candle power, benzolized 
to 16-candle power, at the works or at neighbouring testing- 
stations, reaches the general consumers at that quality? If so, 
you may advantageously study, among others, Sir George Livesey’s 
statements regarding vapour enrichment (“ The Enrichment of 
Coal Gas, 1900”): ‘“‘ Reliable evidence as to its want of efficiency 
is furnished by the fortnight’s experiment in 1894, when all the 
South Metropolitan gas was sent out unenriched, and the suc- 
ceeding fortnight when it was enriched with spirit as usual. The 
tests by the portable photometer were practically the same in 
both cases. Therefore, if this complete practical experiment 
gave, as is believed, reliable results, the conclusion is inevitable 





that enrichment by spirit vapour is useless and simply a waste of 
the consumers’ money.” 

Since vapour enrichment, as practised, is admitted to be a 
means of satisfying official testing, rather than of benefiting the 
consumer, what becomes of your fireworks? And what of the 
wisdom of those who would extend methods, proven ineffective 
for the slight enrichment of coal gas, to the enrichment of non- 
luminous water gas ? 

To pursue the point, gas of a given quality has a recognized 
value for heat and power purposes. Consumers, before now, 
have invested in furnaces and gas-engines, and scrapped steam- 
plant, on narrow margins of calorific saving; and Mr. Stephenson 
admits that with 37 per cent. of water gas, plus heavy benzolizing, 
his gas loses 11 per cent. in calorific value. Yet you call this 
‘exceedingly interesting,’ and write yourself approvingly of 
40 per cent. admixture of blue water gas at Ilford, with no 
benzolizing. What price “ unctuous rectitude ?” 

Another curious bid to the gallery, made with striking unani- 
mity by Mr. Brown, Mr. Dellwik, and yourself, is to the effect 
that I belittle the intelligence of your readers in supposing they 
would accept your figures. I do them no such injustice. I have 
every confidence in the intelligence of your general readers, or I 
should not now appeal to them. But it is apparent that you 
are throwing unnecessary burdens upon them. Having yourself 
advanced the incredible estimate that “the cost of the water gas 
is 23d. per 1000 cubic feet,” you now assure me that “the men 
most concerned are not likely to be lured into the ‘ general ac- 
ceptance ’ of any bare statement that ‘ plain water gas costs only 
33d. or less,’ without exercising on their own account their know- 
ledge and trained intelligence.” You characteristically fail to 
grasp that the intelligence in question is not that of your readers ; 
and, even in this eleventh hour, you endorse as “ actual costs,” 
‘full statement of the cost of working,” “separate and total 
costs,” statements violating elementary arithmetic and accounts. 
Yet we are assured that “‘ any person of average intelligence ” can 
‘“‘ sauge the actual holder cost.” 

Finally, in charitable return for imputations against me— 
framed neither with art nor propriety, and having no foundation 
in substance or in fact—I again warn you that to “cheapen”’ 
gas, by increasing the cost of light, heat, and power to the con- 
sumer, is indeed a non-luminous policy. 


TECHNICAL RECORD. 
WAVERLEY ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 


Half-Yearly Meeting at Penicuik. 

The Eighty-fourth Half-Yearly Meeting of the above-named 
Association was heldin the Royal Hotel, Penicuik, last Thursday 
There was a good attendance. Mr. A. BELL, sen., of Dalkeith, 
occupied the chair, in the unavoidable absence of the President, 
Mr. L. Bell, of Innerleithen. 


The CHAIRMAN explained that Mr. Laurence Bell, his son, as 
they knew, was changing his profession. Only that morning he 
had had a communication from his son saying that he could not 
be present ; and while he himself was so ill that he should have 
been in bed, he had come on. They were in rather a peculiar 
position, having no Presidential Address; but he might explain 
to the Directors of the Penicuik Gas Company (who were present) 
that theirs was not a formal gathering, but rather an informal 
one. They had met for the purpose of comparing notes one with 
the other, and having a general talk; so that they were not so 
dependent upon formal papers. They would therefore have a 
talk upon any subject which might be introduced. 

Mr. J. RussELt, one of the Directors of the Gas Company, 
extended a welcome, on behalf of the Directors, to the Associa- 
tion. He was sorry that their Chairman was not present to do 
so; but he had very much pleasure in welcoming them to their 
district. 

Mr. W. Ewina (Greenock), having been called upon by the 
Chairman, said he was taken by surprise in being asked to lead 
off; but he thought that one of the important questions for them 
at the present time was the cost per ton of coal carbonized by 
hand labour. In his opinion, the cost of hand labour should 
include the cost of steam and stokers’ wages—the complete 
handling and breaking of the coal from the time it was received 
in the works until it was laid down as coke in the yard. In 
making comparisons with mechanical stoking, he thought there 
had been a great many misleading statements made regarding 
the cost per ton of coal carbonized. A standard should be 
formed, so that each manager could make a complete comparison, 
showing how he stood as regarded others in different parts of the 
country. He had often heard it stated that coal was carbonized 
at (say) 1s. 4d. or 1s. 6d. per ton; but, upon making inquiries, he 
had found it to turn out at about 3s. per ton. If anyone there 
could make a comparison, on exact lines, between machine 
stoking (which should include all the expense of extra capital, 
interest, and depreciation) and hand stoking, he would be pleased 
to hear him. He was greatly interested in the matter; and he 
felt that it had been often incorrectly stated. His experience 
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had always been this—that in the retort-house, if they paid a man 
a fair day’s wage, and trusted him, they secured a fair day’s work. 
In all his experience, he had not yet seen what might be called a fair 
comparison between hand labour and machine labour. He had 
always been an advocate of hand labour, with simple generator 
retort-settings, because he had never yet found anything more 
efficient in a gas-works than the proverbial man with a barrow 
and shovel. With these they would find, in not a few gas-works 
in Scotland, that coal could be carbonized at 1s. 8d. per ton, all 
expenses included. He had yet to see machine stoking which 
would come within long strides of this. Give them (say) 100 
retorts, it was quite possible—in fact, he himself had done it—to 
erect them with ironwork and every detail complete, for about 
{1500. With these, they would get the maximum efficiency in 
make of gas, and would be able to sell 10 cwt. of coke per ton of 
coal carbonized, and carbonize easily at from 1s. 6d. to 1s. 8d. 
per ton of coal. Gas managers were often led away with wrong 
ideas as to machine stoking and fancy retorts. His opinion was 
that the standard was the generator setting, because it was cheap 
and efficient; and he thought the time had come when they should 
knock on the head the many erroneous statements which had been 
made regarding the cost of carbonizing per ton of coal. He said 
that it could be done under ordinary conditions in any retort-house 
in a works making 40 or 50 million cubic feet of gas, at 1s. 6d. per 
ton of coal, and pay fair wages to the stokers. 

The CHAIRMAN pointed out that, though this was a very im- 
portant subject indeed, and very interesting to all, it was not a 
burning question with them in the Waverley Association, the 
members of which were in charge of small works, and none of 
whom had had experience as yet—and had little prospect of ever 
having experience—of machinery in their works. He thought a 
more suitable topic for them would be that of benzol enrichment ; 
and he knew there were gentlemen present who could give them 
information upon this subject. 

Mr. P. BLarr (Haddington) thought that most of the managers 
in the Association did not make any difference between their 
carbonization, purification, and distribution costs. Most of them 
attended to the distribution themselves; and when they were 
changing a purifier, they simply took a man from the retort- 
house. So far as he was aware, in a small works they operated 
as cheaply as in some of the larger ones; but there was a long 
period of the year during which they were not working at full 
capacity, and so a comparison could not be made at all times. 
He had adopted benzol enrichment ; and he found that it worked 
pretty well. At the present time, he was passing the whole of his 
gas through the carburettor. After about twelve months’ ex- 
perience, he found that he was able to enrich, on an average, 
about 3500 cubic feet of gas by 5 candles—raising it from 20 to 
25 candles—with a gallon of go per cent. benzol. There were 
times when he could enrich as much as 5000 cubic feet with a 
gallon ; but this was when their friends, the coalowners, gave him 
good stuff. When he received only dross, he could not get higher 
than 3500 cubic feet. The quantity also depended a great deal 
upon the temperature. It required more benzol when the tem- 
perature went below freezing-point. He found benzol to be 
cheaper than cannel; but should first-class cannel come down in 
price, he had no doubt it might be as cheap to go back to it for 
enrichment. Of course, more coke was made when splint was 
used. But if the price of coal came down, there would be no 
market for coke; and it simply came to this—that they would just 
have to take the price down, and it would be better to make less 
coke and keep the old price up. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. W. Young, of Penicuik) said that 
twelve months ago he started a small-sized Maxim carburettor at 
the Penicuik Gas-Works. It cost him something like £90 to put 
it down. Before this, he had been using one-third high-class 
cannel against an ordinary splint ; but now he employed no first- 
class cannel at all. With an ordinary splint, giving an illuminat- 
ing power of about 19 candles, he found that by using 1 per cent. 
of shale and 3 gallons of benzol per ton of coal, he was able to 
supply gas of 25°5-candle power. He would not like now to go 
back to the old system of using high-class cannel; and he would 
strongly recommend other managers to go in for the process of 
enrichment by benzol. Before they started the carburettor, it 
was costing them nearly 2s. per 1000 cubic feet to produce gas; 
now he was able to produce it at about 1s. 6d. A year ago, he 
went in for purification by oxide of iron alone. He had four 
purifiers, 10 feet square by 4 feet deep; and during the whole year 
he had never emptied one of them. It had not cost him £2 for 
lime since—in fact, he was never going to use lime again. 

Mr. Biair: Do you test for carbonic acid ? , 

Mr. Younc said he did not. He did not think carbonic acid did 
much harm—anyway he heard no complaints-aboutit. Purifica- 
tion by oxide was a great saving oflabour. In winter, he used to 
empty a purifier every week. Last winter he did not have to take 
out one; but he expected that he would have to clean one out 
this summer. 

Mr. Barr said he went in for purification by oxide of iron last 
year; but he tested for carbonic acid. He adopted the same 
method of working as Mr. Lighbody, of Renfrew—that was, he 
worked the purifiers half and half, or rather 60 per cent. of lime 
to 40 per cent. of oxide. He took out allthe carbonic acid. He 
found there was not much saving of labour, as he had to change 
some of his purifiers as he did before. 

The Cuarrman said he had not gone in for benzol enrichment. 





He would like very much to hear about the saving it effected. 
The works both at Haddington and Penicuik were small; and if 
benzol enrichment could be applied profitably there, he did not 
see why more of it should not be used. His own idea was that 
in very cold weather it would not travel well. They might have 
to go in for the use of oxide of iron yet, because the day was 
come when farmers did not care for the lime they had to sell. 
He had to give his lime away. Formerly he got as. 6d. per load 
for it; but now farmers would tell him where he could put it—five 
miles away—if he liked to cart it. Certainly he would take out 
all the carbonic acid, because its action on gas wasvery deleterious 
indeed. How, he asked, did Mr. Blair work the purification, 
half and half ? 

Mr. Bvair explained that the trays. were’ oxide and lime time 
about in the first three purifiers, and the fourth purifier was all 
lime. He placed sacking to keep the two materials separate. He 
carburetted the gas between the station meter and the holder. 

Mr. T. WiLson (Coatbridge) presumed that his experience in 
enriching by benzol, and also in purification, had been greater 
than that of anybody there. It might interest them if he were to 
tell them what they did at Coatbridge some years ago. They 
used to enrich by shale alone, using from 6000 to 8000 tons of 
shale a year. The process of enriching by benzol was put before 
him, and he saw that it was going to bea very considerable saving 
tohim. The saving it had been, taking credit for everything— 
the extra price he received per ton of coke, and the cheapness of 
the enrichment—was going to be something like £3000 a year. 
The benzol process had carried out all that was promised of 
it. He had been able to reduce the price of coal very con- 
siderably. The average price he was paying for coal to-day 
was from 6s. gd. to 7s. per ton. It was all dross—very small 
coal—that he used; and his reason for employing it was that 
he got a first-class smithy char from it, for which he obtained 
11s. perton. Last year, his average price for coal was 6s. gd. per 
ton; and he sold coke at the price of 10s. per ton of coal carbon- 
zed. He got about as much for tae coke as the coal cost; and 
he had the tar and the liquor over and above. This enrich- 
ment was applied as the gas was going into the town. In his 
opinion, it would be a wrong idea to enrich into the holder, 
especially in cold weather. He had had no difficulty as to per- 
manency. The standard at Coatbridge was 20 candles ; he gave 
22: candles. He could regulate it to a nicety; and he had 
not taken 4o gallons of benzol out of the first trap. The main 
running into the town was a 24-inch one ; and there was a trap 
upon it which collected about half-a-mile of the main. If they 
did get benzol in the trap, it was due to the carelessness of the 
foreman in putting in more than the gas was able tocarry. He 
was surprised that the gas managers of Scotland had not all 
adopted benzol enrichment, because of the saving it effected. 
If they took shale at ros. to 12s. per ton, there was no doubt they 
would get the enrichment. They would, however, have to pay 
for the trimming of the coal, and the carting away of the refuse ; 
and when they bought dross or nuts, they had 10 cwt. of coke, as 
compared with what they would have to pay for carting away the 
rubbish if they used shale. He had just bought benzol at 73d. 
per gallon. But he had discovered that it was not all benzol 
which was being sold; there was a lighter hydrocarbon which was 
being sold for benzol, the gas from which did not carry so well. 
But benzol became part and parcel of the gas, and it carried 
well. He had the feeling that their friend Mr. Ewing should not 
be “closured,”’ although the subject he had raised was far more 
interesting to the managers of large gas-works than to them. He 
(Mr. Wilson) would probably have had machinery in his works; 
but he had made numerous inquiries on the subject—had, in fact, 
lost sleep over it—and he was convinced that he could get no 
machinery that would carbonize cheaper than hand labour. He 
had not been able to reduce his carbonizing wages below ts. 8d. 
per ton of coal used. With small coal, there was no breaking 
required, and that would perhaps take 3d. per ton off the cost of 
carbonizing ; but there were no two gas-works alike. Mr. Ewing’s 
greatest experience had been in the centre of Scotland’s mineral 
field. He himself was supposed to be in the centre of the mineral 
field, but he was not, as he had gd. per ton to pay for carriage. 
He presumed that Mr. Blair extracted all the carbonic acid out of 
the gas by the 60 per cent. of lime. He had used lime only, but 
had never been able to take all the carbonic acid out of the gas. 
If they passed the gas through lime alone, it became carbonate of 
lime, which had not an affinity for carbonic acid. But during the 
last three years, he had never used a pound of lime; and he got 
as much for the spent oxide as he had paid forit. Enrichment by 
benzol was so cheap that the carbonic acid was never a trouble. 
He enriched coal gas of from 16 to 18 candles to 22$ candles, at 
a cost of 14d. to 2d. per 1000 cubic feet—about a gallon-and-a-half 
of benzol to the ton of coal. As to the high yields which some 
obtained, he had been a gas manager for 32 years, and he was 
well pleased if he got 8500 cubic feet per ton of coal. He had 
always gone on the lines of buying a cheap coal, and not distilling 
at too high a temperature. He and the late Mr. John M‘Crae, 
of Dundee, had long discussions about that; and he thought that 
Mr. M‘Crae was latterly getting converted to his idea. When 
they distilled at a high temperature, they did great damage to the 
ovens. He did not adduce the figures he had given to show that 
he was doing better than his neighbours, because he was not; he 
was situated in a part of the country that suited their results, 
and he did not think there were any in that meeting who were so 
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well situated. The average cost of making gas, excluding dis- 
tribution, taxes, and steam, was Is. 3°26d. per 1000 cubic feet last 
year. He begged his Directors to reduce the price to 2s. 1d.; but 
they asked it to be allowed to stand at 2s. 4d. till June. It was, 
however, their intention to sell it at 2s. 1d. 

Mr. W. Vickers (Edinburgh) asked what was the durability of 
the gas he sold at 2s. 4d. : 

Mr. WILSoN replied that it was 44 minutes for his 224-candle 
gas, and there was no deposit. 

Mr. Biair: Do you enrich for the whole 24 hours? 

Mr. WiLson said they did. They were obliged to do so, 
because the Town Council came and tested their gas, and found 
it only 16 candles. They now enriched during the whole day. 

The CHAIRMAN said the members were very much indebted to 
Mr. Wilson for the information he had given them; but he 
pointed out that it would cost him about 6s. 4d. for the coal Mr. 
Wilson used. 

Mr. WILsoNn replied that he was not obliged to use the same 
coal, as he could employ a splint raised in the district. He was 
consulted as to the Penicuik Gas Company’s works, and he was 
delighted to hear of Mr. Young’s results. He might point out to 
them that dross would not stack. If it were stacked, it would 
oxidize ; it must be used at once. 

Mr. H. O’Connor (Edinburgh) said his experience as to benzol 
had been from the point of view of the maker of apparatus; but 
one or two matters had been raised upon which he might say 
something. He thought a good deal of the difference among 
gas managers as to oxide of iron was that they were using it in 
various ways. His experience was that it was better to keep the 
oxide by itself, in front of the lime—using it to remove the sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and the lime to take out the carbonic acid. 
in this way they got the benefit of both. They all knew that if lime 
were used to remove both sulphuretted hydrogen and carbonic acid, 
it would first of all take up the former, and afterwards the latter. 
If they took out the sulphuretted hydrogen in the first instance 
by oxide, they had the lime left free to take up the carbonic acid 
only; and in this way they derived the greatest benefit from the 
oxide. Wherever they had the two in one purifier, they were 
always liable to get a certain quantity of lime mixed with the 
oxide. In this case, when they came to sell the oxide, after it 
had been charged with 60 per cent. of sulphur, they would have 
some difficulty in doing so; but, if it were free from lime, they 
would get not only as much as they paid for it, but in some cases 
considerably more. He knew several works in Scotland where 
the arrangement was made that they were paid 1s. 2d. per ton 
tor every ton of coal they put through the oxide of iron. It was 
not, of course, the sulphur that was valuable, but the cyanogen 
contained in the oxide when it was used solely for the re- 
moval of the sulphuretted hydrogen. He entirely agreed with 
Mr. Ewing in his preference for a simple generator setting 
to the more elaborate regenerator settings. He had had ex- 
perience in both small and large works, and in the latter he had 
nad regenerators of the most elaborate as well as of a com- 
paratively simple kind. Where they had a stage-floor house and 
plenty of room, and—and it was a very large “and”—a chemist 
whose business it was to test the gases in the various parts of an 
elaborate setting, those works could be carried on far more 
economically than if they had a generator setting. But in works 
such as most of the managers present had to deal with, they 
could not afford to employ a trained chemist for the purpose 
named, and consequently something much more simple, which 
could be regulated by the eye rather than by scientific methods, 
was more durable, because it would work at its proper heats 
throughout. It was not so much high heats which damaged a 
setting as the changing of the heats—high one day and low the 
next; and with regenerator settings it was very difficult to keep 
the heats regular. Consequently, the arches and every part of 
the setting got broken up, and rendered it practically done for, 
in very much shorter time than in the case ot a generator setting, 
where they had a comparatively short range of flues, and did not 
heat the primary air. 

Mr. WILson remarked that Mr. Ewing had had experience of 
both generator and regenerator settings, and might give them his 
opinion as to which was best. He himself had not had experience 
with regenerators; but he had had generator settings for ten 
years—a most inexpensive setting, to begin with, the whole bench, 
ironwork and all, only costing £13 per mouthpiece, whereas, he 
believed, some regenerator settings cost £42 and more. 

Mr. Ewinc thought the discussion was a very practicalone. It 
was practical men who were wanted in their profession. Hehad 
no doubt there was an array of them present, who would hold 
high positions later on. In his opinion, the man in a gas-works 
who had had a good hard training was the man who made the 
biggest profit for his company or corporation. Mr. Wilson had 
given them a very interesting statement with regard to enrich- 
ment by benzol. His own first experience with benzol was in 
1894, when he took out a patent for enrichment by this means at 
the meter. It was most successful; but they did not want that 
kind of thing now-a-days, when they had incandescent burners, 
because a 15-candle gas was all that was required. It might be 
remembered that on Dec. 25, 1894, they had the start of a most 
severe winter; and he gave up benzol about a month after that, 
because he found the frost had a very bad effect indeed upon 
enrichment. If they wanted to enrich more than 2 or 3 candles, 
it was next to impossible for the gas to carry it during severe 





weather. He had introduced a Maxim carburettor at Greenock ; 
and he was very hopeful, from the experience he had already 
had of it, that they would make a very large saving during 
the next year or so. He used a coking coal, and was able to 
get a very fair price indeed for his coke; but, owing to the 
disturbed condition of the works at the present time, he could 
not get the best results, either in the enrichment by benzol or in 
the carbonization of his coal. His retort-house had been in the 
hands of contractors for three years. During the past winter, the 
coal was stored outside. It came in trucks, with many a time 
the water running out of them; but in spite of all his difficulties, 
he had had results as good, in proportion to the difficulties, as he 
had at Hamilton. Greenock was a place where a great deal of good 
work had been done. He had there followed one of the leaders in 
the profession, who, through failing health, unfortunately had to 
relinquish his appointment, after 36 years’ valuable service to the 
Corporation. He had had considerable experience of both genera- 
tor and regenerator settings. About fifteen years ago, he had the 
privilege ot watching a series of experiments carried out by that 
veteran Gas Engineer, Mr. George Anderson; and at that time he 
came to the conclusion, from the interesting results that were ob- 
tained, that a generator setting was the most suitable setting either 
for small or large works. Mr. Anderson, he thought, had experi- 
mented with every form of retort-setting except inclines; and he 
had spared no expense in getting at the bottom of everything he 
thought was new or interesting, or of value to the gas profession 
generally. He was indebted to Mr. Anderson for many of the 
valuable hints he had got regarding generator settings. Mr. Wil- 
son’s figure of £13 per mouthpiece was a most moderate one, 
when compared with £100 per mouthpiece, which had been paid 
for regenerator settings, plus the necessary machinery used in 
large gas-works. In all his experience, he had never yet seen a 
regenerator setting which could be compared with a good 
generator setting, properly handled, by a man with a barrow and 
shovel. They obtained 10,000 cubic teet of gas from it, using a 
suitable coal; and they could sell 10 cwt. of coke per ton of coal. 
He had often obtained 11 cwt. of coke per ton of coking coal, 
with generator settings. It was now fifteen years since he had 
the privilege of working where oxide of iron was wholly used for 
purification. The illuminating power was a secondary considera- 
tion there. It sometimes was Io candles, oftener 8 candles. No 
doubt, this was largely due to carbonic acid present in the gas. 
They often found in English coal a larger percentage of carbonic 
acid than in Scotch coal. An important factor in the purchasing 
of coal for the manufacture of gas was the carbonic acid in the 
coal. It could be easily ascertained ; and if they were enriching 
by benzol, they could purify entirely by oxide of iron. In his 
present works, he purified by means of oxide, and finished off 
with lime. During the past winter, he had had difficulty on 
account of the revivifying having mostly to be done outside, 
where, during the wet season, it was impossible to accomplish 
what he would have liked; and there was considerable caking in 
the purifiers, because the temperature of the gas was raised—in 
some instances as much as 40° or 50°—in passing through the 
purifiers, owing to the smallness of their capacity. Nobody had 
told him the cost of carbonizing per ton of coal in a works making 
about 50 million cubic feet. He considered that that was a 
matter which should be standardized. 

Mr. WiLson: You cannot standardize it, because no two works 
are alike. 

The CHAIRMAN expressed his pleasure at their having had such 
an interesting discussion. Some points had been made which he 
thought might be taken as a standard, and worked upto. They 
had heard a good deal about benzol; and he would like the 
representatives of the coalmasters who were present to take note 
that they would require to shut down unless they could reduce 
the price of coal to a certain figure. 


Mr. H. RuTHERFoRD (Aberlady) proposed that Mr. P. Blair, of 
Haddington, be elected President of the Association. 

Mr. J. M‘Laren (Duns) seconded the motion, which was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of the CHarrMAN, seconded by Mr. Brair, Mr. 
W. Young was re-elected Hon. Secretary. 

Mr. M‘LareEN said that they were in the very unusual position 
that their President was not present to receive the medal which 
they were in the habit of giving. He had much pleasure in pre- 
senting the President’s medal to the son; but he had also plea- 
sure in handing it to the father to give to the son. 

The CHAIRMAN again expressed his regret that his son was not 
there to receive the medal; and he was sure his son was as sorry 
as he was. But he would have pleasure in handing the medal to 
him, and was certain that it would be highly prized. 

Mr. J. GEMMELL (Melrose) moved a vote ot thanks to Mr. Bell 
for presiding. 


The members and friends dined together under the presidency 
of Mr. Brain. In the course of a very short toast list, Provost 
WItson, of Penicuik, proposed “ The Waverley Association of 
Gas Managers.’ 


After dinner, the company, through the kindness of the Direc: 
tors of the Penicuik Gas Company, enjoyed a drive to the historic 
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chapel at Roslin. On the way, a halt was made at the gas- 
works, which are situated about a mile from the town. Origin- 
ally the works were in the town ; but they were purchased by the 
Messrs. Cowan, the proprietors of the famous Valleyfield Paper 
Works. The Directors, with forethought, placed the gas-works 
where they now are—in a position where they are well served by 
road, rail, and water, and in close proximity to coal pits, from 
which excellent gas-making coal is obtained. The works have 
been open for twenty-two years. They have been taken such 
care of that they appear as if they were all but new. The con- 
sumption of gas is 1o million cubic feet per annum; but the 
foresight of the Board was such, at the time of their inception, 
that though the business is growing steadily, the works are still 
capable of dealing with considerably more gas than is at present 
required. The retort-house contains a single bench of retorts, 
fired upon a generator system devised by Mr. H. O‘Connor, 
of Edinburgh. The bench stands against the wall, on the other 
side of which, in the purifier-house, are the horizontal condensers, 
which, deriving heat from the retorts, deal with the gas slowly. 
The purifier-house is a lean-to of the retort-house. There is a 
neatly-kept house at the end of the main building, in which are 
the exhauster, driven by steam, the station meter, governor, and 
the pump for working the tower scrubber outside. The Maxim 
carburettor is situated in a new wooden erection close by. The 
works are most regularly arranged, and their condition, as to 
the care of the plant, the general cleanliness, and the beautifica- 
tion even of the surroundings, is such as called forth the admira- 
tion of all. Mr. Young, the Manager, was warmly congratulated 
upon these points—as, indeed, he deserved to be. At Roslin, 
most of the visitors renewed their acquaintance with the unique 
piece of ecclesiastical architecture that is famous the world over. 
The party broke up at Roslin—nearly all leaving by a train which 
reached Edinburgh as the shades of a beautiful spring evening 
were closing in. 








North of England Association.—We learn from the Hon. Secre- 
tary of the Association (Mr. Herbert Lees, of Hexham) that the 
half-yearly meeting will be held in the County Hotel, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, on the 25th inst., under the presidency of Mr. A. B. 
Walker. The business will comprise the election of office-bearers 
for the year, and the reading of two papers—one by Mr. James 
Whyte, of Seaham Harbour, entitled “Is the Zigzag Flue Neces- 
sary for Heating Secondary Air?” and the other by Mr. E. E. J. 
Anderson, of Middleton, on “ The Future of Gas.”” The members 
afterwards dine together. 


Graham’s Hot-Coke Conveyor.—In the early part of this year, 
Mr. Maurice Graham (of Messrs. Graham, Morton, and Co., 
Limited, of Leeds) patented a new form of coke-conveyor; and 
in the “ JourNAL” for March 31, we gave an extract from the 
patent specification. Since then the firm have erected an example 
of this new design at their works, in order that gas engineers and 
inanagers who desire to do so may see it working with hot coke. 
The novel features of the conveyor are: The coke is carried on 
heavy steel perforated grids (of the boiler fire-bar section), and 
is quenched on them; the surplus water draining below. The 
advantage of this is that the water is separated from the coke 
immediately after quenching ; and therefore the coke upon being 
conveyed to the coke yard or coke storage bunkers is dried in 
transit. Another novel feature is the complete extraction of the 
steam and fumes by means of a large fan, in order to avoid 
nuisance in the retort-house, and the complaint of stokers of 
the excessive steam and heat evolved during the retort drawing 
operations. 


Engineering Standards.—Sir Francis Hopwood, the Permanent 
Secretary to the Board of Trade, has written to Mr. Leslie S. 
Robertson, the Secretary of the Engineering Standards Com. 
mittee, whose labours were referred to in the “ JourNAL ” for the 
toth ult. (p. 619), stating that the Treasury have included in the 
Board of Trade estimates for the current financial year the sum 
of £3000, as a contribution towards the funds of the Committee 
for the year. He pointed out that the actual expenditure under 
the vote would have to be authorized by the Department on the 
recommendation of a Committee which should be specially 
appointed for the purpose by the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and which should contain one ex officio representative of the 
Board of Trade. The Committee have communicated the letter 
to the Council of the Institution, and they have nominated a Com- 
mittee. The Committee put onrecord “their appreciation of the 
Government’s desire to assist the trade of the country by placing 
at their disposal not only financial support, but also the valuable 
services of representatives of the various Government Depart- 
ments.” Sir Francis Hopwood, in the course of his letter, said: 
“In conveying to the Engineering Standards Committee the 
decision come to by the Treasury as to the grant to be made, the 
Board of Trade desire me to state that they regard the work 
undertaken by the Committee—including as it does the prepara- 
tion of standard specifications for engineering works, and of 
standard sections of rolled iron and steel, together with the 
standardization of parts of locomotives and electrical appliances 
—as tending to reduce both the cost of production and the time 
occupied in completion, and as being of the highest value to the 
country at large.” 





QUESTIONS OF TEMPERATURE AND THE 
MIXING OF GASES. 


An excellent feature of the meetings of American Gas Asso- 
ciations—and one which appears to increase in value as time 
goes on—is the “Question Box,” by means of which members, 


or the executive, are able to ask for information on any points 
regarding which there may be a variety of views held, or which 
they think will afford good scope for an interchange of opinions. 
The result is usually an interesting discussion on the various 
matters so brought forward; for whatever may be the nature of 
the query, some of the members are pretty sure to be able to 
throw light upon it. In this way a man, while perhaps feeling 
himself quite unequal to the task of preparing a paper which 
would add materially to the knowledge of the majority of his fellow 
members, might, by suggesting, or himself putting, a well-chosen 
question, be the means of extracting information of inestimable 
value to others as well as to himself. We are moved to this 
reflection by a perusal of the discussion which took place over 
the contents of the Question Box at the recent annual meet- 
ing of the New England Association of Gas Engineers, during 
which several matters of a most interesting nature were dealt 
with in a manner which could not fail to be gratifying to the 
originator or originators of the queries. 

One of the questions was as follows: “ What are the proper 
temperatures at which to operate the various parts of a coal- 
gas plant?” In reply to this, Mr. S. J. Fowler, of the Charles- 
town (Mass.) Gas Works, remarked that at his works the machi- 
nery between the foul main and the purifying boxes consisted 
of the exhausters, a Walker tar-extractor, a condenser, and a 
“ Standard” scrubber. The gas entered the exhausters ordi- 
narily at a temperature of about 100°—between 94° and 104°. 
He did not test the temperature again until the gas came out 
of the condenser, at which place it was from 76° to 84°. It 
remained then in that small room, and was carried underground 
to the purifying-house, the cellar of which was kept very warm— 
a single steam-pipe running round under each of the four boxes. 
The exact temperature of the gas here, he had no means of know- 
ing; but it was not ordinarily cooled below 75° and 80° until it 
arrived in the holders. No attempt whatever was made to keep 
the first box in the series of purifiers warmer than the succeeding 
ones. Mr. D. D. Barnum, of Worcester (Mass.), was asked if he 
could say exactly the percentage difference in the efficiency of 
the purifiers with lower and higher temperatures. He said, how- 
ever, that he could not do this, as he was running two sets of 
purifiers in parallel, and it was hard to tell, on account of the 
varying back-pressure in the two series, how much gas went 
through each set. He maintained the temperature at over 
80° in the boxes; but he did not let it exceed 100°. The 
oxide would take out about 8 per cent. of its own weight of 
free sulphur each time it was used; and in six or seven times this 
would give about 50 per cent., which used up the oxide. The 
amount of gas purified each time was something like 20,000 cubic 
feet to the bushel, which made about 150,000 feet per bushel 
before the oxide was sold. In reply to a further question, Mr. 
Barnum remarked that it was rather a difficult thing to give the 
previous number of grains per use of each batch of oxide, as 
compared with the present number of grains of sulphur removed. 
In mixing coal and water gas, as he did, the mixtures would vary, 
of course, at different times of day. If, however, they counted on 
200 grains in 100 cubic feet of water gas, and 400 grains more or 
less in coal gas, this would give from 300 to 400 grains per 100 
feet entering the purifiers. Running the three boxes, as he did, 
with one box off, at the outlet of the first box there would be 
from 150 to 200 grains; and at the outlet of the second, less than 
20 grains. There were methods of testing the sulphuretted hydro- 
gen; but it could not be done with rapidity within 20 grains. 
Unfortunately, he was unable to give the results accomplished 
when working previously with a low temperature. 

The next speaker—Mr. H. F. Coggeshall, of Fitchburg (Mass.) 
—stated that he manufactured only coal gas; and that in his 
system of condensation, he ran a pipe round the retort-house 
one-and-a-half times from the outlet of the hydraulic main to 
the outlet of the building. Thence the pipe ran 40 feet across 
the street (boxed up) to the exhauster-room; the temperature 
at the inlet of the exhauster being about 120° at this time of 
year. After passing through the exhauster, the gas passed to 
the tubular condenser, and the water was reduced to about 
75°. Then it went through the scrubber and tar-extractor, 
where another 3° was added; so that the temperature of the 
gas on leaving the scrubber on its way to the purifiers might 
be taken as being about 78°. Mr. T. H. Hintze said that at 
Lowell (Mass.) the exhauster was placed after the condensers— 
the gas was drawn through the condensers and the tar-extractor 
before it reached the exhauster. The gas entered the first con- 
denser at about 120°; while at the outlet of the last he aimed at 
a temperature of 70°. Mr. W. A. Learned, of Newton (Mass.), 
was then pounced upon by the President (Mr. W. E. M’Kay), and 
persuaded to give the temperatures observed in his works. He 
stated that at the inlets of the hydraulic main and air-con- 
denser the figures were 135° and 115° respectively. Then came 
the exhauster, and after that a water-cooler, where the inlet tem: 
perature would be about go°®. At the washer it would be 75° ; 
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and at the “Standard” scrubber, 68° or 70°. After passing 
through the latter, the temperature of the gas was increased, by 
means of a heater on the inlet-pipe of the purifier, to 100° in the 
first box. In the second box there would, of course, be a de- 
crease ; and just at the present time the temperature of the gas 
when it reached the station meter was something like 70°. Under 
these conditions, the station meter would be 2 per cent. fast— 
that was 1 per cent. for every 5°. 

The discussion was continued by Mr. W. M‘Gregor, of Paw- 
tucket (R.I.), who informed the members that he found the gas 
from the hydraulic main to vary from 120° to 135°, due to the 
foul main passing around and through a room which was more or 
less exposed to the outside temperature. It, however, entered 
the primary air-condenser at 120°, and then passed through the 
exhauster into the Pelouze and Audouin tar-extractor at 110°, as 
they found they got the best results from the apparatus at this 
temperature. Then the gas entered the secondary air-condenser 
at 100°, the water-tube condenser at go°, the rotary-scrubber at 
80°, and the splasher-washer at 70°. It left the condensing room 
at a temperature of 65°; and after passing through the purifiers, 
the figure at the outlet of the station meter was from 65° to 68°. 
Mr. Sherman, of New Haven (Conn.), impressed upon the members 
that the secret of using oxide successfully was to keep the room 
warm, and to keep the oxide warm, as it was practicable to do. 
His gas entered the exhausters at 132°; and, after passing 
through the multitubular condensers and “Standard” scrubber, 
it arrived at the purifiers at 75°. The purifying-house was always 
kept heated up to from 70° to 72°; and at the station meter, 
which was several hundred feet away, the gas was generally 
registered at 70°—and afterwards, of course, when making up the 
accounts, corrected down to the normal temperature of 60°. 

No sooner had this inquiry been disposed of, than the President 
read out another sanalee interesting question dealing to some 
extent with the same subject—namely, “ At what point in the 
works should coal gas and water gas be mixed?” In this respect, 
some diversity of practice was shown. -One member stated that 
he mixed the gases at the inlet of the exhauster. A second said 
he had selected the inlet of the purifiers, but that hereafter the 
mixture would take place in the hydraulic main, at a temperature 
of from 130° to 140°. Another mixed the gases at the outlet of 
the purifiers, of which he had two sets—one for water gas and 
the other for coal gas. He, however, was followed by other gentle- 
men who stated that they had chosen for the purpose the inlet 
of the purifiers. 

Mr. Barnum, in the course of a long and very interesting 
speech, remarked that an important point in connection with the 
question was whether both gases were kept at the same tempera- 
ture, or whether the coal gas was condensed at a lower tempera- 
ture than the water gas. He condensed the two together—the 
crude water gas coming from the relief holder, and the coal gas 
from the retort-stack 250 feet away. The carburetted water gas 
first went through small condensers, and left them at 140°. It 
then passed through larger condensers; the outlet temperature 
being kept between 100° and 110°. From there, it went to the 
relief holder, then to the meter, and finally to the inlet of the ex- 
hausters, where it met the coal gas from the retorts. The water 
gas entered the exhausters at a temperature of 75°, while the 
temperature of the coal gas was 125°; so that the result of a half- 
and-half mixture would, of course, be about 100° at the outlet of 
the exhausters. After this, the gas went through very large air 
condensers, at the outlet of which the temperature was kept be- 
tween 75° and 80°; and it ultimately Jeft the purifiers at 80° or more, 
and was measured at the meter at from 69° to 70°. Ultimately 
it passed the governor at between 52° and 60°. He pointed out 
that the object aimed at in mixing the two gases in this manner 
was to take out the heavy tar while it was hot, and to have the 
two gases mix together at such a time that the vapours in the coal 
gas that were not in the water gas, and which the water gas could 
absorb, and the vapours in the water gas that were not in the 
coal gas, and which the coal gascould absorb, would be taken up 
by the respective gases. He claimed the following advantages 
for his arrangement: (1) A quantity of vapour was absorbed and 
carried by the mixed gas that would otherwise be lost; (2) the 
resultant vapour tension was much higher, and a larger amount 
of hydrocarbons was carried in the gas—both in the form of gas 
as well as in the form of vapour. This resulted in higher candle 
power, gave more vapours for dissolving naphthalene, and, again, 
the higher vapour tension would carry further in the distributing 
system. On the other hand, the disadvantage was that rather 
larger apparatus—especially scrubbers—was necessary. The con- 
densing, tar-extracting, and purifying apparatus was about the 
same in both cases. It could not, however, be expected that a 
plant designed for a make of one million cubic feet of coal gas 
would be efficient with a million cubic feet of water gas added to 
it. Heremarked that to determine the advantage gained in candle 
power from running the two gases together in this manner was an 
exceedingly hard problem ; but his results generally showed an 
increase of 14 candles in the mixed gas above what it should be if 
figured from the proportional candle powers—which would show 
1 candle gained by mixing hot over and above the 4 candle which 
Dr. Love had determined was gained by mixing the gases cold. 

In answer to a question by one of the members as to how he 
raised the temperature of the gas passing through the purifiers, 
Mr. Barnum stated that all his exhaust steam from five engines 
and two pumps passed through the cellar of the purifying-house, 





and the pipes were coiled round the bottom of the boxes. In 
extra cold weather, they turned live steam into the house, but 
not into the gas. Mr. Learned said he was about to put 40 per 
cent. of water gas into the hydraulic main. Its temperature 
would be in the neighbourhood of 130° or 140°, which would be 
the same temperature as the coal gas at that point. With regard 
to heating the gas in the purifying-house, instead of heating the 
house itself he enlarged the inlet-pipe to the purifier—in other 
words, he put a heater in the inlet-pipe, and charged it with ex- 
haust steam. This brought the temperature of the gas at the 
inlet of the first purifier to 100° or 105°. He found this easier 
to do than to heat the whole of the purifying-house. 

The above are only two out of the many queries constituting 
the question-box at the meeting referred to; and yet it is safe to 
say that everybody present got a “wrinkle” of some sort or 
other in the course of the discussion to which they gave rise. 
Of course, it is not every question that is of such general interest 
as the two with which we have been dealing; but even if it should 
be only occasionally that so great a benefit to the members 
and to the industry at large results, this portion of the proceed- 
ings of the American Gas Associations is of such value as to 
amply justify its continuance there and its adoption elsewhere. 
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Chains for Hot-Coke Conveyors.—Graham, M., of Leeds. No. 7339; 


March 26, 1902. 


This roller chain for use in hot-coke conveyors is a further improve- 
ment on patent No. 24,659 of 1899; the object aimed at being ‘‘ to 
facilitate the renewal of the rollers or runners in such chains, and also 
to provide a larger bearing-surface at the joints.’’ 

The rollers at the joints as hitherto employed are replaced by rollers 
in the middle of the links ; each roller being secured in position by a 
pin and cotter or other suitable means. Thus the renewal of the 
rollers does not necessitate taking the chain to pieces. The larger 
bearing surface at the joints of the chain is obtained by having an 
enlarged hole in the inside link with side projecting bosses on the out- 
side links and fitting within the enlarged hole. 


Coin-Freed Gas-Meters.—Aron, H., of Charlottenburg, near Berlin. 
No. 7750; April 2, 1902. 


This invention relates to gas-meters of the kind which, when a limited 
number of coins has been introduced, deliver a corresponding quantity 
of gas, and automatically shut off the supply after the quantity prepaid 
has been consumed. Among meters hitherto known for this purpose, 
says the patentee, two forms are principally conspicuous. In the one 
type, which is generally preferred, the supply of gas is opened and 
shut off by the direct action of a valve—such as a slide valve ora valve 
cock; in the other type, the supply is opened and shut off by indirect 
action—i.¢c., by setting free and by stopping again a movable part, such 
as a drum, bellows, or the like. 

The present improvements are based upon a combination of the two 
systems. But it is pointed out that, in combining the two types, ‘‘ due 
attention must be had to the reciprocal powers and speed of motion; 
otherwise no practical result could be obtained.’’ On introducing a 
coin or coins, a valve will be opened for the supply of gas, and simul- 
taneously a moving mechanism—such as a drum or bellows—will be 
set free by releasing its stop-motion, as in the engravings (p. 95), which 
show parts of a wet meter, where the control of the supply of gas is 
obtained by a planet-wheel gearing. The front elevation of the meter 
has the front plate removed. In the cross section, the greater part of 
the gear wheels are omitted, as they form no part of this invention. A 
detail view of the mechanism is also given, comprising the controlling 
discs in connection with the valve and with the lever actuating the 
admission and the shutting off of the gas. 

V is the shaft of a planet wheel; the gearing of which comprises 
three bevel wheels H I and Z. The shaft carries two controlling discs 
C and D, the index U, and the axis of the planet wheel, rigidly 
mounted on the shaft by a suitable sleeve. The two crown-wheels Z 
and I, the gear-wheels N and L, and the lever G, are loosely mounted 
on the shaft. The index moves along a dial which indicates the 
number of coins introduced for prepaying the volume of gas to be 
supplied. 

After introducing every single coin, the shaft 1 is turned by the 
operator, and transmits motion through the bevel-gearing P and Q, 
pinion S, gear-wheel N, crown-wheel Z, and planet-wheel H, to the 
shaft V, and to the parts rigidly mounted to them. The return 
motion of the shaft is obtained by the recording train of wheels, in 
gear with the wheel L, and imparting motion to the crown-wheel I, 
rigidly connected to it. An elbow-lever F A serves to stop and release 
a double-armed lever E, fixed upon an axis T, which receives motion 
from the recording wheel-train. The shaft carries loosely mounted to 
it a lever G, the pointed edge KK of which is forced to engage a pin O 
of the disc D, by the pressure of the spring Y; the lever serving to 
obtain a speedy descent of the other lever F into the notch R, along the 
edge K for stopping motion. ‘The disc D being very slowly turned by 
the recording train of wheels, the descent of the lever F into the notch 
cannot accordingly be performed by the rounded-off edge of the notch, 
as otherwise the edge 2 of the other lever arm A would slowly approach 
the speedily revolving lever E, and would repeatedly be struck by it 
before finally being stopped. On being released, the disc D is speedily 
turned by hand through the medium of the shaft 1; and the lever F is 
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speedily lifted from the notch R, and placed upon the circumference 
of the disc by means of the rounded-off face of the notch. 

The mode of performing the release, and of the stop motion, may be 
explained thus: If coins have been introduced, and the shaft 1 has 
been turned as described, the discs C and D, with their notches R and 
3, and pins O and 4, projecting from the disc D, are turned in the 
direction of the arrow 5. The pin q is thereby withdrawn from the 
spring M connected to the double-armed lever carrying the valve W. 
The valve accordingly is speedily opened, as the downwerd motion of 
the valve is accelerated by the valve’s own weight. The lever carrying 
the valve W is mounted to a shaft X traversing a stuffing-box of the 
casing. The short arm of the lever carrying the spring blade M is 
mounted to the shaft_X outside the casing. 
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On opening the valve as described, the stop motion is simultaneously 
released through the medium of the disc D. The notch R of the disc 
is rounded off at the side engaged by the lever F. As longas the meter 
is being stopped, the lever G, under pressure of the spring Y, covers 
the notch R. But when the disc D, through the medium of shaft 1 
and gearing as described, is speedily turned in the direction of the 
arrow 5, the lever G yields to the pressure of the lever F, the notch R 
becomes free, and the lever F is raised by the rounded off edge of the 
notch and made to ride upon the circumference of the disc D; thus 
causing the arm A to set free the lever E, whereby the driving mechan- 
ism of the meter is allowed to start the motion of the wheel-train. The 
lever G then resumes its original position, bearing against the pin O 
of the disc D. 

When the volume of gas prepaid has been nearly consumed, the disc 
D will have been turned back in the direction of the arrow 6 so far as 
to approach the lever F up to the edge K of the lever G. The pin 4 of 
disc D now presses down the spring M, thereby gradually closing the 
valve W and simultaneously warning the consumer. Thereupon the 
lever F suddenly descends into the notch R, passing by the edge K if 
the valve is not tight. The other arm A of the lever stops the lever E 
in its revolving motion, and the supply of gas is entirely cut off. 


Purifying Coal Gas and Recovering Bye-Products.—Smith, H. W., 
of Sutton Coldfield, and Albright, G.S., of Edgbaston. No.9070; 
April 18, 1902. 


This is a modification of patent No. 13,653 of 1901, for the purpose 
of removing not only the hydrocyanic acid but also the bisulphide of 
carbon which was only partially eliminated by the former process. 

For this purpose, says the patentees, the liquor is from time to time 
removed from the sulphur scrubber, is heated in a closed vessel, cooled, 
and replaced—being used over and over again until it contains sufh- 
cient sulphocyanide of ammonia. The heating in a close vessel does 
not remove the ammonia, but appears to decompose the unstable 
thiocarbonate of ammonia formed in the process, and which prevents 
the continued absorption of the bisulphide of carbon. The gas passing 
out of the sulphur scrubber is (as in the former specification) again 
scrubbed to purify it from ammonia. 





As the liquor is used over and over again (generally five to ten times) 
before it is sufficiently concentrated to make it desirable to separate the 
sulphocyanide, it will be obvious that its rate of flow through the 
scrubber should be increased to a corresponding degree (generally five 
to ten times as fast as in the former process). Or the ammonia may 
be distilled off during the heating, in which case sufficient liquor may 
be passed through the sulphur scrubber to remove the whole of the 
ammonia from the gas—thus obviating the necessity of a second scrub- 
bing. 

In this case, a scrubber containing at least eight compartments is 
usually desirable. The liquor from the scrubber is allowed to stand, in 
order to separate any sulphur mechanically carried forward, and is 
treated in suitable stills to drive off the volatile ammonium com- 
pounds. The stills should not be heated by blowing in steam, as 
this would increase the bulk of the liquor, but preferably with steam 
coils or a steam-jacket. After the liquor has been raised to the boil- 
ing point, however, steam may be admitted to assist in the separation 
of the ammonia. 

The ammonium sulphocyanide formed is not decomposed in the still ; 
and thus the liquor gradually increases in sulphocyanide contents. 
When a sufficiently strong solution is obtained, the liquor is removed 
and worked up for the manufacture of any sulphocyanide desired, and 
replaced in the scrubbing process by fresh water. 


Coin-Controlled Apparatus for Delivering Gas.— Reeves, E. A., of New 
Haven, Conn., U.S.A. No. 23,572; Oct. 28, 1902. 


In the operation of this invention, a coin is placed within a rotatably 
mounted coin-carrier, and operates a lever which is thrown outwardly 
and engages a projecting part carrying apawl; theconnection between 
the coin and valve mechanism being completed through a train of 
gears. As the coin-carrier is rotated, the valve-controlling mechanism 
is also rotated through the train of gears, and the inlet-valve is opened 
a predetermined distance, regulated by the amount of rotation imparted 
to the train mechanism. This valve is automatically closed by a con- 
nection between the valve-closing mechanism and the 2-foot shaft 
which is in every gas-meter ; and it is so connected with it that a pre- 
determined number of revolutions of the 2-foot shaft will automati- 
cally return the valve toits original position—thus closing the gas-inlet 
and shutting off the supply of gas. The valve mechanism is so designed, 
however, that, by means of a closable aperture through it, a small 
amount of gas is permitted to pass the valve for a long time after the 
valve itself has closed, which supply is sufficient to keep the lights 
burning and warn the consumer that the meter has practically run 
down, anj another coin is required. 


Distributors for Bunsen Burners.—Steilberg, R., of Charlottenberg, 
near Berlin. No. 27,634; Dec. 15, 1902. 


This divider or distributor (adapted to be inserted into the tube of 

compressed gas bunsen burners) has as its charac- 
| ‘teristic feature the fact that it is closed at its lower 
part and open at the top. By this arrangement, 
‘*a rarefication of the air in the hollow body is pro- 
duced by the passage of the compressed gas past the 
latter, which produces a strong eddying of the air 
and gas mixture.’’ An intimate mixture of the gas 
passing out under pressure with the air carried 
with it thus takes place, says the patentee ; and the 
result is a ‘‘ flame of great heating power, and 
therefore of high lighting efficiency if used with an 
incandescent body.”’ 

The burner-tube and the socket-tube have (as 
shown) as large a cross section as possible. In the 
lower part of the burner-tube, the divider F (of 
spherical, conical, or any other shape) is situated. 
It is closed at the bottom and connected by rods 
with the burner-tube. The air drawn in, and the 
gas passing between the hollow body F and the wall 
of the burner-tube, ascends and becomes mixed. 
The mixture becomes a very intimate one by the 
fact that the hollow body is open at the top, so that 
a space in which the air is rarefied is formed, 
‘‘ whereby a considerable eddying of air and gas- 
mixture is produced.’’ The gas and air mixture pro- 
duced in this manner give (it is said) a flame of 
high-heating power; and ‘‘by using a suitable 
incandescent body, alight of more than 1500 Hefner 
candles is produced.’’ 











Coin-Freed Gas-Meters.—Smith, G. B. & E. W., of Kennington, S.E. 
No. 28,832; Dec. 30, 1902. 


This invention relates to improvements in coin-freed mechanism to 
be added to, or combined with, any ordinary gas meter—being worked 
by spur wheels and spindle from the mechanism of the meter. The 
invention consists essentially of ascrewed spindle carrying a valve-wheel 
which travels up and down the spindle. The valve-wheel operates a 
valve through which the gas passes, and which is normally kept open 
by a spring, but is capable of being closed by a forked lever outside the 
valve, and operated by the valve-wheel. The valve-wheel has two 
holes in it through which pass two guiding pillars or slide keys mounted 
upon a disc, slotted to receive coins ; the pillars being joined at their 
higher ends by aconnecting piece. The disc with the pillars and con- 
necting piece (called by the patentees the ‘‘ lantern pinion ’’) has in the 
centre the screwed spindle. When a coin is inserted in the coin-disc, 
it can be turned in one direction by pulling a slide, the end of which 
projects from the cover in which the mechanism is enclosed; but a 
pawl, actuated by a spring, prevents the disc being turned in a reverse 
direction. The turning of the disc also turns the valve-wheel, and 
causes it to travel downwards on the screwed spindle, which action 
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releases the valve-wheel from the forked lever, and the gas-valve is then 
opened by the spring. As the gas is consumed, the mechanism in the 
ordinary meter communicates its rotations, through the spur-wheels, to 
the screwed spind'e, which rotates slowly, and thus draws the valve- 
wheel upwards ; and when it again reaches the forked lever and raises 
it, it closes the valve and shuts off the gas. 




































































A cover or case fits over the mechanism and carries a slot for the 
coin, which, when inserted, drops upon a table or guide plate and into 
the coin-carrier and coin-disc—making a sufficiently rigid connection 
between the carrier and the disc to turn the latter on the carrier being 
turned. When the carrier is turned sufficiently, the coin passes from 
off the table and drops intoa receptacle below—thus freeing the carrier 
and allowing the slide to be pushed back and the carrier returned to its 
first position, ready to receive another coin; the coin-disc being held 
by the pawl, as before described. This operation can be repeated until 
a limited number of coins have been received. Then the valve-wheel, 
having travelled down the screwed spindle to its maximum distance 
from the valve, obstructs the coin-slot and prevents the introduction of 
more coins, and so keeps the mechanism from being overstrained. 

The operation of the coin-carrier by the slide is as follows: The slide 
is composed of a rod which slides through the outercasing and through 
a tube or long bearing fixed to the frame of the mechanism. In this 
bearing a slot is cut ; so that a peg or strut, fixed at right angles in the 
slide, limits the stroke of same. In the periphery of the coin-carrier 
another slot is cut; and the peg of the slide slides in this also, so that 
when the slide is pulled it pulls the coin-carrier through a certain angle, 
and (carrying a coin) operates the mechanism as before described. 

For adjusting the quantity of gas delivered for each coin, a threadis 
formed upon the spindle connecting the ordinary meter and the present 
arrangement, and a spur wheel is threaded upon it with lock nuts, so 
that it can be fixed at any required distance along the spindle to allow 
for the varying sized wheels used for the varying prices of gas. The 
valve-wheel preferably carries a ring upon which projects a finger, 
which, as the wheel moves up and down, indicates upon a fixed dial 
the amount of gas that has been paid for and is unconsumed. 

In the illustrations, A is the side of an ordinary meter to which the 
mechanism is attached. B is the screwed spindle which carries the 
valve-wheel C. D is the gas-valve fitted with a spring E and having 
a forked lever F outside the valve. G are the guiding pillars or slide 
keys of the ‘‘lantern pinion.’’ They are mounted upon the coin- 
disc H, and connected together at their higher ends by a plate I. J is 
the pawl which engages with the coin-disc, and which is controlled by 
the spring K. L and M are the pinions connecting the mechanism of 
the ordinary meter with that according to the present invention. N is 
the coin-carrier mounted upon the table O and shown holding the coin 
P, which connects the coin-carrier with the coin-discH. Q is theslide 
by which the coin-carrier and the coin-disc are operated; the slide 
fitting into the tube orlong bearing R and being controlled therein by the 
peg orstrut S. T is theslot in thecoin-carrier into which the peg also 
fits, and by which peg the coin-carrier is moved. U is the Raseded 
spindle on which the meter pinions are mounted. V is the cover for 
the mechanism, having a slot for the insertion of coins. W is the 
receiver for the coins. 
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Additional Capital for the Southend Water Company.— Last Tues- 
day, Mr. Alfred Richards sold at the Mart, Tokenhouse Yard, 3000 
new ordinary {10 shares in the Southend Water Company, ranking 
for a maximum dividend of 5 per cent., and entitled, in view of the 
dividends paid on the existing capital, to receive it. They fetched 
prices ranging from £10 5s. to {10 12s. 6d. each. 


South Holderness Gas and Water Supply.—In the “ Journat ' 
for the 24th ult., a report was given of the proceedings in connection 
with an inguiry held by Mr. Ingram B. Walker into an application 
made to the Board of Trade, by Mr. R. S. Emerson, for a Provisional 
Order to enable him to carry out a scheme of gas and water supply for 
South Holderness. The application was opposed by the Hedon Cor- 
poration, the Hedon Gaslight Company, ond otne bodies ; and among 
the witnesses called by them were Mr. J. Holliday, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E.., 
F.C.S., the Engineer and Manager of the Sutton, Southcoates, and 
Drypool Gas Company, and: Mr. F. J. Bancroft, B.Sc., the Water 
Engineer to the Hull Corporation. The points they brought before 
the Inspector were so unanswerable that the Order has been refused. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


[We ave not responsible for opinions expressed by Correspondents. ]} 





The Blue Water Gas Controversy. 


Sir,—If Mr. Lane will again carefully read my letter in your issue 
of the 24th ult., he will find most of his questions answered as far as I 
am concerned. 

Coke sells at an average price of 11s. per ton here; and I have, 
therefore, charged it at that price. The make of purified blue water 
gas per ton of coke is 60,000 cubic feet, and would be higher but for 
intermittent working. For the boiler, the refuse from the coke can be 
used. Mr. Lane's third question, I do not altogether understand. My 
water-gas plant is so arranged that it only requires one man to work 
it; and that is all the labour I now employ—the boy having been 
dispensed ae that I allow the water-gas maker the assistance 
of two labourers for the first hour in the morning, to do the clinkering. 
We only work the plant (as I stated before) during the day; and on 
days when it is not at work, the water-gas maker is put to some other 
employment about the works. I do not make 18-candle gas, and have 
no intention of doing so. All my carburetting is done at the outlet of 
the station meter and the inlet of the holders. Consequently, what- 
ever carburetting I may do, does not affect my figures as to volume. 

With reference to Mr. Lane’s suggestion as to the alleged possibility 
of swelling the figures by working the generatorso as to make carbonic 
acid, I cannot see where the advantage would be in going out of one’s 
way to do this ; and moreover as, in the Lewes process, the whole of 
the coal and water gas mixed has to pass through the purifying plant 
(which in my case includes four lime boxes for dealing with carbonic 
acid alone), an over-production of carbonic acid in the generator would 
not help my good working in the least—quite the reverse, for the whole 
of the carbonic acid is removed before the gas can reach the station 
meter and be measured. I might add that, in any case, to run up one’s 
make with large additions of carbonic acid, and then make up the 
quality with enrichment would be an expensive, and not altogether 
satisfactory, method. 

Analyses of the crude water gas here show that the carbonic acid in 
it variesfrom 4 to 5 percent. A calorific test made by Mr. Hills of the 
mixed gas, I gave in my previous letter to the ‘‘ JoURNAL.’’ 

I carburet with benzol in a carburettor which is practically auto- 
matic in its action, requiring only the occasional attention of the fore- 
man or engineman, and registers the quantity of benzol used. I find 
that my cost of enrichment works out to about 1d. per 1000 cubic feet 
of mixed gas. 

The coal is weighed into the retort-house; the weight of coke used 
at the water-gas plant is taken ; there is a meter to register the make of 
water gas, and another one to register the quantity admitted to the 
retorts; we have as perfect a system of furificaticn as I think is 
possible; and the total quantity of mixed gas for the town consumption 
is measured after purification and before any enrichment is added. I 
therefore do not see much room for error in the figures of the results. 
For the benefit of those who wish to know what ccal Iam using, I may 
say that it is two-thirds North Staffordshire, and the remainder equally 
divided between Broughton, West Yorkshire Silkstone, and Eckington. 
I use nocannel. I work with the dry main, of course; for I could not 
get anything like the same results with the hydraulic main. 

As there appears to have been some amount of incredulity expressed 
as to the results I am getting, I shall be very pleased for any gas engi- 
neer, or other gentleman interested, to come down here and watch a 
week's working (or longer if he likes), checking all weighings, meter 
registers, and figures. 

To continue the record of results I have already given. For the past 
three weeks, while using coal out of stock, the net make of coal gas 
(deducting the water gas added) fell to 11,771 cubic feet per ton ; while 
for the month of March the net make of coal gas (deducting the water 
gas added) was 12,081 cubic feet per ton. The average illuminatirg 
power of the gas was 15°24 candles; and the benzol used was 0°08: 
gallon per 1000 cubic feet. The enrichment thus cost less than 1d. per 
tooo cubic feet. 

There is no magic in the matter. It is well enough known that there 
are valuable hydrocarbons condensed into the tar, and others decom- 
posed—resulting in carbon in the retorts, naphthalene, and stopped 
ascension-pipes. If these hydrocarbons can be retained in the gas, they 
mean a material gain; but they appear to need a carrier or fixing 
medium, and my working of the Lewes process so far proves blue water 
gas to be a very useful and effective one. I am having no trouble from 
naphthalene or stopped pipes, nor does there seem to be much deposi- 
tion of carbon. 

At the same time, to be a success, the system wants careful watch- 
ing, or the results may be the reverse of satisfactory. Good, even 
charges are needed in the retorts; and it is highly necessary that there 
should at no time be any back-pressure in them. I have a gauge fixed 
on one of the ascension-pipes, so that the foreman may see that there 
is always a slight vacuum. The reason for this especial precaution is 
that hydrogen, which is a large constituent of the water gas, has such a 
light specific gravity that any back-pressure causes it to diffuse through 
the walls of the retort, and there is a reduction involume. I also have 
the dry main flushed out morning and evening. The water gas is 
turned on to the retort as soon as it is charged, and kept on for four 
hours, when it is turned off and the charge carbonized for a further 
two hours. The stokers, however, are not above forgetting the water- 
gas cocks occasionally, and even leaving them full on while drawing 
and charging—with consequent loss of gas. A word to the wise, in 
this, is sufficient. 

I tried the a of taking the gas off both ends of the retort— 
thus allowing the water gas to pass straight up the ascension-pipe in- 
stead of through the retort. The result was a drop in the illuminating 
power of about 2 candles; and in the make of about 700 cubic feet per 


ton. ‘ 
Tipton, April 9, 1903. SIDNEY O. STEPHENSON. 
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PARLIAMENTARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The following further progress was made with Bills down to the 
rising of the House for the Easter holidays last Wednesday :— 


Bills read a second time and committed: Nantwich Urban Dis- 
trict Council Bill [Lords], Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas Bill 
[Lords]. 

Bills reported with Amendments: Maidstone Gas Bill, Sittingbourne 
District Gas Bill. 

Bills read the third time and passed: Bath Corporation Water 
Bill, Bridgwater Gas Bill, North Middlesex Gas Bill. 


The Ebbw Vale Water and Improvement Bill and the Nantyglo and 
Blaina Water Bill have been referred to a Select Committee, consist- 
ing of Mr. Baldwin (Chairman), Mr. C. P. Allen, Mr. Fitzroy, and 
Mr. Levy; to meet on the 28th inst. 


, «1, Lhe negotiations between the Wellington Dis- 
arse Bill trict Council and the Gas Cameuee over 

. the Bill of the latter have been success- 
ful. Several concessions have been made. It is regretted that 
one of them involves the withdrawal of the clause empowering the 
Company to establish a renewal fund of 1 per cent. on the paid-up 
capital out of revenue. The additional capital is also to be reduced 
by £5000 ; and in regard to the electric lighting clause in the 
Bill, these words have been added: ‘‘ That the Company shall not 
have power to apply for a Provisional Order, except with the consent 
of the Urban Council.’’ The standard price of gas is to be reduced 
from 4s. to 3s. 9d. per rooo cubic feet, with 2s. 6d. increases or de- 
creases in dividend per 1d. reduction or increase in the price of gas. 
A new clause is also inserted making the maximum price of gas for 
public lighting 4d. per 1000 cubic feet less than the price charged to 
ordinary consumers for lighting purposes. 








LEGAL INTELLIGENCE. 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—CHANCERY DIVISION. 





Friday, April 3. 
(Before Mr. Justice ByRNE.) 


Bradford Corporation vy. Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons, and Co. 
Interference with Water Easements. 


This was an application by plaintiffs for an injunction to restrain 
defendants from placing ballast on, or altering the level of the surface 
of, the intended new road now being constructed by the Company be- 
tween the junction of Bingley Road and Saltaire Road and Titus Street, 
in such a manner as to endanger the plaintiffs’ water-main lying beneath 
the site of the intended new road, or so as to render the maintenance 
or reconstruction of the main substantially more costly than it is at 
present; also for a mandatory injunction ordering the defendants to 
remove all ballast already placed by them on the site of the intended 
new road. 


Mr. Cripps, K.C., and Mr. UNDERHILL appeared for the plaintiffs ; 
Mr. LeEvettT, K.C., and Mr. Forp represented the defendants. 

Mr. Cripps said the defendants were threatening to interfere with 
certain easements and rights which had been granted to the plaintiffs. 
The supply of water to Bradford was in the hands of the Corporation, 
and the complaint they made against the defendants was that they were 
proposing to tip and make a new road which would seriously interfere 
with those easements by endangering the existing pipe—in the first place, 
Owing to the additional pressure; and, secondly, by making it much 
more difficult and costly for the plaintiffs to get at the pipe in case of 
a burst. The Corporation did not wish to adopt a dog-in-the-manger 
policy if they could come to some arrangement so far as the pipe was 
concerned. The pipe in question affected the water supply of some- 
thing like 150,000 people. If his learned friend who appeared for the 
defendants would say that they would carry out such works as were 
necessary to leave the plaintiffs in the same position as they were now, 
he would accept it at once. The Corporation quite realized that the 
defendants were anxious to develop their estate; but public interests 
must nevertheless be protected. 

Mr. LevettT said his Engineers told him that it would only cost a 
little more to get at the pipe under the proposed road ; and the defen- 
dants were quite willing to give any indemnity against extra cost in 
repairing. 

Mr. Cripps said he could not accept such an indemnity. Plaintiffs 
were responsible for the water supply of Bradford, and could not run 
any risk of having it cut off. 

Mr. Levett said the real point was the experts on each side could 
not agree. His experts said there would be no danger whatever. 

Evidence in support of the plaintiffs’ case was then given. 

Mr. G. H. Hill said that if the embankment it was proposed to make 
was placed over the plaintiffs’ pipe, the tendency might be to depress 
the ground and cause a fracture. Such a great risk ought not to be 
incurred if it could possibly be avoided. 

Mr. J. Watson, Water Engineer to the Corporation, gave evidence 
as to repairs to the pipe in past years, and expressed the opinion that 
if the defendants constructed the proposed road it would make repairs 





more costly than they were at present. There would also be danger of 
a fracture. Interference with the pipe would be a serious matter. 


Saturday, April 4. 


On the resumption of the hearing this morning, 


Mr. Watson, in cross-examination by Mr. Levett, denied that the 
conduit would bear a weight of 2 tons to the square foot. He said 
the soil was clay, with a considerable dip. He did not agree that there 
would be only a pressure of 11 cwt., for the plans provided for gas, 
water, and sewer pipes, which would represent a very dangerous pres- 
sure on the Corporation mains. 

Mr. LEVETT said the plaintiffs need not trouble about the gas, sewer, 
or water pipes. On behalf of the defendants he would undertake not 
to lay any pipes at this particular spot. 

After a few questions had been put by his Lordship, it was intimated 
that a compromise was possible. A conference then took place between 
Counsel, and terms were agreed upon; the defendants undertaking not 
to lay within the easement area any mains, sewer, water, or gas pipes ; 
pay £300 towards the cost of altering the existing pipes, and stay all 
proceedings except for the purpose of enforcing the order. 

Justice ByrNE assented, remarking that it seemed to him to bea 
very right kind of settlement between two such parties. 








HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 


Tuesday, April 7. 
(Before Mr. Justice RipLey.) 
Llandrindod Wells Water Company vy. Hawksley and Others. 


This was an action to recover a portion of the fees paid by the 
Company on taking up an award in an arbitration between them and 
the Llandrindod Urban District Council, on the ground that the 
amount was excessive. The case was before his Lordship on the 2nd 
inst. (ante, p. 35), and judgment reserved. This was delivered to-day. 

Justice Rip.ey said the action was to recover £119 5s., money paid 
in excess of reasonable fees due to Mr. Charles Hawksley, Mr. James 
Mansergh, and Sir George Bruce on the taking up of an award which 
had been made by defendants ; and the question was whether the fees 
went beyond those which were reasonably due. Although it was not 
a matter of frequent occurrence, it seemed to be fully established that, 
if the fees which had to be paid were more than reasonable, the persons 
taking up the award were entitled to recover the excess. In this case, 
£475 12s. had been paid to take up the award in an arbitration for the 
acquisition of the undertaking of the Company by the Urban District 
Council. After the hearing, the Umpire (Sir George Bruce), at the 
request of the parties, went to Wales and viewed the property. Upon 
his return he received from the Arbitrators their valuations, and then 
formed his own judgment—awarding £13,820 as the amount to be paid 
for the property. Defendants were asked to give particulars of their 
charges; and they so far complied as to state that the Umpire’s 
amounted to 195 guineas and the Arbitrators’ 120 guineas each—the 
Solicitors’ charges for settling the award being {19 17s. On being 
asked for further details, they declined to give them, and said theydid 
not consider it desirable or consistent with their dignity to supply such 
particulars. He could not say that he recognized any necessity for 
such silence. The Master, in taxing the costs between the Company 
and the Council, had disallowed the sum of f119 5s. There was no 
difficulty in ascertaining what was the sum due; and, making allow- 
ance for everything urged on defendants’ behalf, he thought that the 
amount charged was excessive. He therefore found in favour of the 
plaintiffs, with the slight exception that he thought the Taxing Master 
might have allowed 25 guineas instead of {25 a day to each of the 
defendants. The amount due would therefore be £374 4s. 6d., and 
plaintiffs were entitled to the difference between that sum and £476 I2s., 
£102 7s. 6d. There would be judgment for this amount, with costs. 

Stay of execution was granted with the view to an appeal. 


- 
——— 


HIGH COURT OF JUSTICE—KING’S BENCH DIVISION. 





Tuesday, April 7. 
(Before the LorD CHIEF JusTICE and Justices WiLLS and CHANNELL.) 
The King v. New River Company. 


Mr. Boyte, K.C. (Mr. Roskitt, K.C., with him), appeared on behalf 
of the New River Company to show cause against an order obtained 
on the roth of December last why a writ of mandamus should not issue 
requiring the respondents to issue their warrant to the Sheriff to sum- 


mon a jury to inquire and assess certain compensation. Under an Act 
of 1897, the New River Company were authorized to build an aqueduct 
from Sunbury to Hornsey, and to purchase lands for the purpose. On 
March 22, 1899, a notice to treat was served to take a paddock forming 
part of the property known as ‘‘ The Firs,’’ at Station Road, Hornsey. 
After this notice, the owners served a counter-notice, under section 92 
of the Act, requiring the Company to take the whole. The Company 
accepted the counter-notice on May 8, 1899. On the 14th of June, a 
claim was sent in to the Company, and certain negotiations took place ; 
but nothing came of them. On March 4, 1901, the Company-served 
notice on the claimants of their intention, within ten days, to summon 
a jury ; and they made a formal offer of £1950. After the expiration 
of the ten days, the warrant to the Sheriff to summon a jury was pre- 
pared and sealed ; and on March 25, 1901, the Company notified that 
unless they heard within a week that the formal offer was accepted, 
the warrant would be lodged with the Sheriff. Negotiations again took 
place, with the result that on May 28, 1gor, the offer of £1950 was 
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accepted, and the money was deposited in the London and County 
Bank. On the 30th of October the Company took possession, and 
when the draft agreement was sent, it appeared that there was no right- 
of-way to the property, although this had never been suggested during 
the negotiations. He submitted that there was a complete contract 
with the parties to sell all their rights for £1950. 

Mr. Macmorran, K.C. (Mr. Forses LANKESTER with him), con- 
tended that there was no concluded contract, as the parties never were 
ad idem ; and, further, that the contract expressly excluded any right-of- 
way. 

Their Lorpsuips discharged the rule, with costs. 


- — 
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THE SALE OF SPURIOUS MANTLES—A WARNING. 





At the Liverpool City Police Court on Monday last week, before 
the Stipendiary Magistrate (Mr. W. J. Stewart), William Shelkes, of 
22, Fontenoy Street, Liverpool, was summoned under the Merchandise 


Marks Act for having unlawfully sold incandescent gas-mantles, and 
boxes containing the same, to which a false trade description was ap- 
plied, so as to be reasonably calculated to lead persons to believe that 
the said incandescent gas-mantles and boxes were the manufacture or 
merchandise of the Guaranty Incandescent Mantle Company, Limited. 
The summons was issued on the information of Mr. E. A. F. Schulze, 
the Managing Director of the Guaranty Company. 

Mr. Francis Darcu (of Messrs. Cave and Co., London), after the 
defendant had pleaded ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ said that he would be ab!e to 
prove the purchase of mantles, on Monday of the previous week, from the 
defendant, which he (defendant) described as ‘‘ Dura’’ mantles. The 
word ‘‘ Dura’’ belonged to his clients. For a considerable time past, 
they had found that their trade name had been inscribed on boxes 
containing spurious mantles sold in various towns; but they had not 
been able to ascertain the name of the manufacturer. These mantles, 
which were not the genuine ‘‘ Dura,’’ were put up in boxes exactly 
similar to those used by his clients. The word ‘‘ Dura’’ had been 
used by his clients for the last two years. They were the first to apply 
the word to incandescent mantles; and they had continually used it 
ever since. On the 2oth of March, a writ was taken to this defendant 
by a shopkeeper for selling these mantles; and he told the shopkeeper 
to pay no attention to the writ, and laughed at it. A search warrant 
was thereupon granted by His Worship; and two detectives sub- 
sequently entered the defendant's warehouse, when he denied that 
he had any of the mantles. After considerable search, however, 
spurious mantles were found. Defendant said he obtained some from 
his (Mr. Darch’s) clients and some from other firms. He supposed 
that the defence would be that the defendant had acted innocently, but 
he would be able to prove that this was not so. The matter was a very 
serious one from plaintiffs’ point of view, as the spurious mantles were 
very much inferior in quality, and brought plaintiffs’ goods into dis- 
repute. He believed quite a trade was done in Liverpool in spurious 
mantles of his clients’, and of those of the Welsbach Company. 

Mr. E. A. F. Schulze, Managing-Director of the plaintiff Company, in 
answer to Mr. Darcu, said the Company was incorporated on March 6, 
1902. They acquired the goodwill of the business which had pre- 
viously been carried on by him and his former partner, under the style 
of the Guaranty Incandescent Mantle Company. The word ‘‘ Dura”’ 
was adopted by him and his partner in January, Igo!, as a distinctive 
trade name for mantles manufactured by them. They had always 
adopted the present make-up of their boxes. Besides other printed 
matter, the boxes had, since June of last year, borne the words: 
‘* Manufactured under Licence from the Welsbach Company.’’ The 
mantles were known throughout the trade as Guaranty ‘‘ Dura”’ 
mantles. In conclusion, witness remarked that they had taken pro- 
ceedings in the Chancery Division, and obtained an injunction in 
respect to these very mantles. 

Mr. David Hill, a jeweller of Walton Road, Liverpool, said that he 
had sold these mantles: and he produced a dozen sold to him by the 
defendant. He had since been injuncted by the High Court from 
dealing with the mantles sold to him by the defendant. When he 
asked for ‘‘ Dura’’ mantles, he expected to get the Guaranty Com- 
pany’s goods. Healso said that the plaintiff Company had come to 
the conclusion that he was acting innocently in selling the spurious 
mantles, and they had waived their costs of the injunction in the High 
Court. 

Mr. Morris Hill, father of the last witness, stated that he had dealt 
in the spurious mantles. On his son being served with a writ anda 
notice of motion, he took the writ to the defendant, who laughed at it, 
and told him to pay no attention to it. 

Detective Pierpoint deposed to having searched the defendant’s 
premises by warrant in company with Detective-Sergeant Jackson. 
The defendant stated that he had no spurious ‘‘ Dura ’’ mantles; but 
the officers found a number of them, which they seized. Defendant 
said that he had bought some from Altman and some from Van Hinden, 
and he could not tell which were which. The stock, however, was 
separated from the genuine mantles, and identified by Mr. Schulze. 

This being all the evidence, 

Defendant stated that he had been selling mantles for the last nine 
months. He bought them from Liverpool firms, and paid 27s. 6d. and 
sometimes 27s. 3d. a gross for them. He had bought some from one 
of the companies for the simple reason that the Manager had an account 
with him, and he took the mantles instead of cash, stating that he did 
not know they were fraudulent imitations of the ‘‘ Dura.’’ The Magis- 
trate remarked, ‘‘ That does not matter; you are responsible.’’ Con- 
tinuing, witness said he did not know that anything was wrong with 
them. Hehad given strict orders at his place only to sell the real ones. 

His Worsuip (to defendant): You are liable to imprisonment for 
four months, or to a fine of £20. You will be fined £5 and two guineas 
costs. 

Mr. DaRCH : 
mantles seized. 
The application was granted. 


I also apply for an order for the destruction of all the 





MISCELLANEOUS NEWS. 


PARIS GAS SUPPLY. 





The Competition for the New Concession. 

In recent issues of the ‘‘ JouRNAL,’’ we have noticed very briefly the 
progress of the investigation by a strong Committee of the Paris Muni- 
cipal Council, presided over by M. Deville, of the various projects 
submitted for carrying on the gas supply of the city at the end of the 
present concession (Dec. 31, 1905). When the matter was last referred 
to—in the issue for the 24th ult.- the Committee had formulated a 
series of conditions which it was thought advisable for the competitors 
for the concession to undertake to comply with, before anything like 
an agreement was entered into. One of these, it may be remembered, 
was that the price of gas should be 15c. per cubic metre (3s. 5d. per 
1000 cubic feet). A Sub-Committee met on the 27th ult. for the pur- 
pose of hearing what the parties concerned had to say in regard to the 
conditions. The representatives of the Paris Gas Company expressed 
their willingness to accept, as a general principle, the figure named, 
but they could not undertake to supply gas at this rate at the outset. 
They thought the price of 2oc. should remain in force for the first 
twelve years of the new concession, after which it might be gradually 
reduced until it reached the stipulated rate, which is exactly half that 
charged up to the close of last year. The Company declined to 
consider their assets to be the property of the City as from the 
date of the new concession; nor would they guarantee to raise 
their loan at the rate paid by the Municipality. Another point was 
as to taking back workmen who had gone out onstrike. The Company 
said they were ready to do this so far as the requirements of the 
service would permit, but they declined to make an all-round pledge. 
At a subsequent sitting, the proposals of MM. Damour, Dehaynin, and 
de Singay and of MM. Devaluez and Duchanoy—the former backed 
by the Comptoir National d’Escompte, and the latter by a group of 
Americans in which Mr. Rockefeller figures prominently—were con- 
sidered. The Sub Committee decided not to entertain the offer ot the 
Gas Company, but to pronounce in favour of the other two. As, how- 
ever, the American scheme had met with not a little opposition, owing 
to the source whence the capital for working it would be derived, as 
well as on other points, the chances of success seemed to rest with the 
Damour-Dehaynin-de Singay combination. A reporter (M. Chautard) 
was appoin'ed, and it was stated to be the intention of the Committee 
to ask the Prefect of the Seine to postpone for a few days the further 
discussion of the question in the Municipal Council. 

The Gas Committee met again on the Ist inst., and heard the report 
of M. Chautard. The result was that they decided to reject the Gas 
Company’s proposals ; and, being desirous of bringing the business to 
a close, they requested the Sub-Committee to state categorically which 
of the remaining schemes they recommended. This matter was under 
their consideration until Saturday, when they reported to the full 
Committee, with the result that the latter decided in favour of the 
American project. The reason for this decision is stated to have been 
the assurance given by the promoters that, whatever may be the 
amount of profit realized from the undertaking, they will hand over to 
the City, during the entire period of the concession, a minimum sum of 
17,000,000 frs. (£680,000) annually. Another feature of their scheme 
which caused it 10 be favourably regarded was that, while the projects 
emanating from Frenchmen provided for liquidating the capital in the 
working expenses, the Americans will exclude these payments from the 
total profits to be divided. Their scheme was accordingly forwarded 
to the Administration, in order that a Treaty embodying its proposals 
may be drawn up to safeguard the interests of the City. The Com- 
mittee had another meeting last Tuesday, when it was decided that 
during the holidays three members should remain in Paris in order to 
be at hand to render any assistance the Prefect of the Seine might re- 
quire in the preparation of the Treaty. If this should be accepted by 
the Municipal Council, the gas supply of Paris will before very long 
pass out of the hands of the present Company. But it will not do 
to reckon too confidently upon this. The motto of the Nationalist 
majority in the Council is ‘‘ France for the French; ’’ and as the 
scheme recommended by the Committee for submission to the Coun- 
cil has been generally associated, as already mentioned, with the 
group of American capitalists who have been in Paris since December 
negotiating for the concession, *they may ‘‘ vote solid’’ against it. 
MM. Devaluez and Duchanoy, however, who are its nominal projec- 
tors, have declared in the columns of the ‘‘ Matin ’’ that it is not 
American, but French; and that their Company will be French, and 
managed exclusively by Frenchmen. If they succeed in obtaining 
credence for this statement, acceptance of the scheme seems tolerably 
certain. It is worthy of note that M. Deville, who has presided over 
the deliberations of the Gas Committee since its formation, is now 
President of the Council ; and in the course of his opening address at 
the meeting of that body on Wednesday, he reminded them that one 
of the important matters to come before them for settlement was the 
gas question. The Council will not meet again till the 25th inst. 


- — 
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PUBLIC LIGHTING IN AMERICAN CITIES. 





According to an article in a recent number of the ‘‘ Engineering 
Record,’’ Mr. R. G. Monroe, the Commissioner for Gas, Electricity, 
and Water Supply in New York, has recommended the installation of 
municipal plant for the public lighting of the city, and estimates for it 
are being prepared. He was led to do this after studying a report pre- 
sented to him by Mr. Charles F. Lacombe, the Engineer of Surface 
Construction in the city, some figures from which we give from our 


American contemporary. 
In order to compare the price New York pays for electric and gas 
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lighting witb the charges in other cities, returns were procured from 
175 places having from 25,000 to 1,690,000 inhabitants. The results of 
the returns from the first hundred cities answering were arranged in 
tabular form, and (somewhat condensed) they are given below : 


Cost of Arc Lamps in Municipal Plants. 


. Price 
No. per Ann, 
Lamps of 1200-candle power— 
Jamestown. . 338 $48° 00 
Jacksonville 220 54°00 
Grand Rapids . a 529 68°54 
Lamps of 2000-candle power— 
Columbus . ee . 620 47°00 
Chicago . 4640 53°51 
Detroit . . 2533 63°82 
St. Joseph . 70 70°12 
Allegheny 1414 74°2 
Jacksonville 151 go" 00 


Cost of 1299-Candle Arcs Limps in Private Plants. 


$55 to $75.—Duluth, 364; Norfolk, 350; Covington, 290; Portiand, 305; 
Rochester, 450; Savannah, 513; Concord, 130; Hartford, 799 ; Spring- 
field, g00; Des Moines, 178. 

$82 to $87.—Gloucester, 66; New Haven, 550; Bridgeport, 525 ; Chester, 
184; Lawrence, 185; Kingston, 131; Brockton, 268. 

$92°50 to $100.—Elizabeth, 150; Dallas, 350; New Bedford, 211 ; Cam- 
bridge, 553: Chelsea, 224. 

At Yonkers (N.Y.) there are 
City, 872 lamps, at $125. 


324 lamps, at $109'50; and in New York 


Cost of 2000-Candle Arc Lamps in Private Plants. 


£60 to $70.—Evansville, 300 ; Erie, 449 ; Portland, 712; Wilmington, 298 ; 
Peoria, 641; Saginaw, 291; Seattle, 157; Dayton, 435; Altoona, 222. 

$71 to $80.—Oswego, 243; Salt Lake City, 425; Washington, 939; 
Cincinnati, 3750; St. Louis, 2650; Superior, 163; Davenport, 58 ; 
Mobile, 275; Johnstown, 265; Rochester, 2350; Lexington, 306 ; 
Elmira, 328; Knoxville, 390; Birmingham, 245; Burlington, 203 ; 
Harrisburg, 418 


$81 to $90.—Los Angeles, 1050; Harrisburg, 418 ; Atlanta, 819 ; Kansas 


City, 459, Cleveland, 1076; Milwaukee, 1812; Toledo, 1o12; Bing- 
hamton, 355; Louisville, 1758; Lancaster, 312; Chattanooga, 225 ; 
Ind anapolis, 1500 ; Memphis, 350; Nashville, 382; Syracuse, 1282; 
Poughkeepsie, 306; Denver, 968; Lawrence, 169. 

$92°87 to $100.—Trentin, 388; Omaha, 446; Des Moines, 70; Pitts- 
burg, 2530; Jersey City, 1377; Charleston, 163; Newark, 1859; 


Baltimore, 1584; Hoboken, 246; Fitchburg, 304 ; New Orleans, 1664. 


Charges for Gas Lighting in Various Cities. 


W elsbach burners— 


Open- 


It was founl that the cost of coal, the number of lights, and the 
length of contract had no comparative effect upon the prices paid. 


hicago 
Baltimore. 
Dayton 
Portland 
Charleston 
Seattle. 
Clevelard 
W ilmington 
Milwaukee 
San Francisco 
New Bedford. 
Rochester. 
Cambridge 
Boston 
New Haven 
Yonkers 
Lancaster 
Jersey City 
Providence 
Omaha. 
Worcester. 
Binghamton 
New York (Manhattan). 

= (other boroughs) 

flume burners— 
Wilmington . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati. 
Hoboken 
Paterson 
Washington 
Nashville . 
Camden 
New Haven 
New York (Manhattan) 


,? 7? 


if (Bronx) 
(Brooklyn) 


(Queens) ; 


,? 


$102 to $109°79.—Paterson, 741; Atiantic City, 376; Minneapolis, 
Worcester, 744 ; 
$r1o'12 to $125.—Philadelphia, 
San Francisco, 930; 
Haverhill, 


1870; 


3670 ($124°I0) ; 


Fall River, 


789 ; 


47: 


9426 ; 
Camden, 509; Albany, 671; 


203 ; 
286. 

Providence, 
Boston, 


Utica, 693; Lynn, Mass., 


Manchester, 494; the price to the 





New York has 3876 lamps at $146. 


GAS AND WATER 
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Burners. 


11,025 
6,174 
70O 
329 
400 

5 
5452 
518 
2,500 
5,979 
713 
143 
284 
9,119 
I ,009 
1,624 
270 
460 
793 
1,050 
500 
176 
4,138 
3,956 


31 
13,852 
2,500 
71 
450 
6,989 
525 
289 

37 
2,981 
1,585 
8,854 
2,020 
3,586 
6,383 
4,266 
2,742 


New York, using 4748 arc lamps, pays from $125 to $146 each; while 
Evansville, with 300 lamps, pays $60. Wholesale use, while it cheapens 
private consumer, is of little benefit to cities. 
table for gas lights is smaller than that for electric lights, because out 
of the hundred cities only 34 use gas for street lighting in a way which 
permits of intelligent comparison with New York. 
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In recommending municipal ownership for New York, Mr. Lacombe 
gave some details of the municipal plants in operation in Chicago, 
Detroit, Allegheny, and Jacksonville. In Chicago it costs $5351 to 
produce a 2000-candle power arc light running all night and every 
night; this charge being inclusive of the cost of new materials and 
repairs. In the last 16 years of operation, a sum of $3,400,663 has 
been expended for lighting the city and putting up the plant; whereas 
if private companies had done it at prevailing prices it would have 
cost $3,535,875, and there would have been no plant in hand. If 
the price at which Chicago furnishes light were doubled, it would 
still be nearly $40 per lamp below the price now paid in New York. 
No bonds have been issued by Chicago, and nothing is owing upon 
the plant, which has cost up to now $1,694,000. When the muni- 
cipal plant at Detroit was built, $650,000 in bonds was issued, and 
since then $932,000 has been spent, which includes some renewals 
and considerable subway construction. Detroit does not make quite 
so favourable a showing as Chicago; but in ten years before the 
building of the municipal plant (from 1885 to 1894 inclusive), Detroit 
paid an average price per lamp of $:77°27, with an average number 
of lamps of 803. It paid for the year ending June 30, 1902, ac- 
cording to its own statements, $53°82. Though this latter figure has 
been criticized as not providing for a proper depreciation charge, in 
any case the price is much lower than that which New York pays. 
Allegheny has a municipal plant which furnishes 1,414 2000-candle 
power lamps at the rate of $74°29 per lamp, and public buildings at 
2°74c. per kilowatt-hour. It issued $260,000 in bonds to build its 
plant, but has since paid into the sinking fund upwards of $82,000 
to redeem them. The city of Jacksonville, Fla., supplies lights for 
the city and for private consumers at a price exceeding the cost ; 
and at the end of the year, after taking out the reserve find, in- 
terest, and other charges, it pays the balance of its profits back into 
the City Treasury to be applied in reducing taxes. Last year it paid 
over about $22,000. It charged $90 a year for a 2000-candle arc 
lamp, and for public buildings 7c. per kilowatt-hour. The cost of 
this plant was $228,700. The plant at Jamestown, furnishing 338 
lights, cost $95,000; that at Grand Rapids, with 529 lights, $194,700 ; 
and that at St. Joseph, with 421 lights, $103,000. 

The failure of the municipal gas plant at Philadelphia is referred 
to in Mr. Lacombe’s report with the remark that, considering no 
reasons have been offered for the failure of this plant, it teaches.no 
lesson. In Boston a contract has been made with the Company 
furnishing the light, which gives the City so much control of a por- 
tion of the plant that it is practically equivalent to, and comparable 
with, municipal ownership. 


atti 
—_ 


It was stated at the last meeting of the Stalybridge Town Council 
that the past year’s working of the gas undertaking has been most 
successful. The loss by leakage was smaller than usual; and it is ex- 
pected that a profit of something over £3000 will be shown, after the 
payment of interest on loans. 








SAN PAULO GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Fourteen Candle Gas and Incandescent Lighting. 


The Annual Meeting of this Company was held yesterday week, at 
Winchester House, Old Broad Street, E.C.—Mr. D. M. Fox in the 
chair. 

The SEcrETARY (Mr. G. H. Rogers) having read the notice conven- 
ing the meeting, the Directors’ report and the statement of accounts, 
— referred to in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’”’ for March 31, were taken 
as read. 

The CHAIRMAN said, in the first place, he must remind the share- 
holders that, when they met last year, he informed them of the nego- 
tiations that were then taking place with the Government of San Paulo 
for reducing the price of gas from 170 to 140 reis per cubic metre, 
with a lowering of the illuminating power from 17 to 14 sperm candles, 
because, with the introduction of the incandescent gas-burner, such rich 
gas was no longer required. Thenew contract was signed in February, 
1902, and received the sanction of the Legislative Chambers in Septem- 
ber last ; but, by the terms of the contract, the price of gas was reduced 
to 140 reis per cubic metre to the private consumers as from March 1, 
1902, while the illuminating power had to be maintained at 17 candles 
until all the public lamps had been converted to incandescent lighting 
—a work which was being rapidly proceeded with, and which it was 
expected to complete before the end of the current year. The 
illuminating power would then be lowered to 14 candles, and 
the price of gas for the public lighting would also be reduced to 
140 reis per cubic metre—the same as the private lighting. 
The Company would then be able to effect considerable economy 
by dispensing with the use of cannel, of which above ro per cent. of 
the total amount of coal carbonized was employed. The reduction in 
the price of gas with the extended use of the incandescent burner was 
giving the greatest satisfaction. The sale of gas to the private con- 
sumers for the year was 2,834,975 cubic metres, against 2,649,146 
cubic metres for the previous year—an increase of only 2 -per cent. 
The quantity sold to the private consumers during the ten months from 
March 1 to Dec. 31—that was, since the reduction in price was made— 
Was 2,455,035 cubic metres ; and had this amount of gas been consumed 
and charged at the old price of 170 reis per cubic metre, instead of at 
the reduced rate, the Company would have received an additional 
£8064, which sum fairly represented the benefit conferred upon the 
private consumers by granting the reduction. On the other hand, had 
the old price been maintained, the consumption would undoubtedly 
have been very much less. The reduction in price was not at 
first realized by the consumers; and the increase in the sale of 
gas had been gradual. But as a proof that the benefit con- 
ferred was now being fully appreciated, it was satisfactory to find 
that the sale of gas to the private consumers for December last was 
237,612 cubic metres, against 185,080 cubic metres in the same month 








BRADDOCHK’S PATENT PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT 
(ALSO SHILLING-IN-THE-SLOT) : 


PREPAYMENT WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, 





Very Strong and Reliable. 





The Attachment does not 
form part of the ordinary 
Meter Index, and need not 
be taken off if the Meter 
had to be repaired at any 
future time. Hence repairs 
are mot rendered more 


difficult. 








Unsurpassed for Accuracy. 





The Patent Crown- Wheel 
Arrangement for enabling 
the feet allowed per penny 
to be easily and quickly 
altered while the Meter is 
in situ is most convenient, 
definite, and satisfactory. 
Any number of feet per 


penny may be allowed. 








No, 223. Braddock’s Tin-Cased Prepayment Meters. 


THIS ATTACHMENT IS APPLICABLE TO ANY SIZE OR KIND OF GAS-METERS. 


J. & J. BRADDOGK (ucrcc%.c-.), Globe Meter Works, OLDHAM, 


BRANCH OF 


Telegrams: “BRADDOCK, OLDHAM.” 


National Telephone No. 254. 


AND 45 & 417, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: ‘‘METRIQUE, LONDON.” 


Telephone No, 248 HOP. 
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of the previous year—showing an increase of 28 per cent. During 
the year, the number of public lamps had increased by 144, and the 
private consumers by 307. Bearing in mind the severe competi- 
tion with the electric light, this result was highly gratifying; and it 
showed that the incandescent gas-light, properly looked after, gave 
more satisfactory results than the electric light. The Manager, in a 
recent letter, stated that the more humble class of residents in the 
city were now beginning to use gas more freely. The Company 
were taking steps to educate the people to the use of gas for heating 
and cooking; and, so far, the results were satisfactory, and en- 
couraged the Board to look for a considerable development of the 
business from these sources. In order to ensure a uniform and suffi- 
cient pressure for the satisfactory use of the incandescent burner, a 
considerable enlargement and rearrangement of the mains had been 
necessary; and this work was being pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. The new mains, with the heavy charge for duty on im- 
porting pipes into Brazil, and the conversion of the lamps, involved 
the Company in aconsiderable expenditure; but the satisfaction given, 
and the development of the business, confirmed the Directors in the 
opinion, formed when the matter was under consideration last year, 
that the outlay was a judicious one. The whole of the public lighting 
would be by the incandescent burner, which, in some of the principal 
positions, would be supplied with intensified gas. When the work was 
completed, it was believed San Paulo would be one of the best lighted 
cities in the world. There would be over five times the light given 
under the old system, at a reduction of more than 18 per cent. in the 
cost. As to the accounts, it was only necessary to point out that the 
decrease in the receipts for gas, notwithstanding the increased sale, 
was £2579—due entirely to the reduction in price, and that the pro- 
ducts realized £1310 less, owing to the price of coke and tar falling. 
On the other side of the account, though 1386 tons more coal 
were carbonized, lower freights and prices had resulted in a saving 
of £1651 under this head. General charges were £1182 higher; 
and nearly £400 of this was due to exchange. Sundry smaller 
expenses accounted for the remainder of the difference. Finally, the 
net profit was £1799 less—a result highly satisfactory, when it was re- 
membered, as he previously stated, that the reduction in the price of 
gas to the private consumers represented no less than £8064. Through- 
out the year, exchange had remained steady at about 12d. per milreis. 
The highest figure was 124$d., and the lowest 113d. This firmness 
was a great advantage to the Company, as it avoided heavy fluctua- 
tions in the price of gas. When it was remembered that coal, iron, 
and everything used by the Company for the production and distribu- 
tion of gas in San Paulo, owing to duty and other charges, cost more 
than double what they would in England, it was satisfactory indeed to 
be able to sell gas at prices varying from 5s. 8d. to 7s. 6d. per 1000 
cubic feet—say 3d. per cubic metre—with results that should be pleasing 
both to the shareholders and the customers. With regard to the pro- 
posed new debenture issue, the Board thought it best to postpone it 
until they were able to fix definitely the amount required. Thesecurity 





was first-class; and no doubt the loan would be eagerly subscribed 
by the shareholders, to whom it would be offered preferentially. Re- 
ferring to the proposed election of the Consulting Engineer (Mr. A. F. 
Phillips) to a seat on the Board, he said he was convinced the share- 
holders would unanimously agree to the proposal, as they would then 
have another guarantee that the affairs of the Company would be 
administered with efficiency. After a generous recognition of the ser- 
vices of the Manager in San Paulo (Mr. Richard Gray) and his staff, 
the Chairman formally moved the adoption of the report and accounts. 

Mr. JOHN BARKER seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fow er, and later Mr. W. S. PARTRIDGE, spoke in support of 
the proposal to elect Mr. Phillips to the Board, seeing that he was very 
eligible for the position. 

Mr. Epwarps said he made out that altogether there was an increase 
in certain items of the expenditure equal to £3000; and in view of the 
reduction in the receipts by about £3000, an equivalent advance in ex- 
penditure appeared unsatisfactory. With regard to the balance-sheet, 
he saw the Directors were not writing off anything for depreciation ; 
and it seemed desirable that something should be done in that way. 
As to the issue of further debentures, it appeared to him they could be 
raised at a smaller rate of interest than 5 per cent. 

Mr. W. Casu asked, having regard to the cost, duty, and other 
charges on mains, whether Mr. Phillips had taken into consideration 
the question of increasing the pressure of the gas by means of fans. 

Mr. PHILutPs replied that, with the present system of mains in San 
Paulo, it would be impossible to adopt any pressure-raising fan system. 
They would have to have an independent main. 

The CHAIRMAN added that some of the mains that were put in many 
years ago were now found to be defective ; and they had to lay larger. 
Regarding the issue of debentures at 5 per cent. interest, they were 
going to be issued to the shareholders at par; and he had no doubt 
they would not object to receiving the little bit of profit which would 
attach to them. As to depreciation, they practically made provision 
for this in the item of repairs and renewals of mains, services, meters, 
&c. For these purposes alone, they spent no less than £6790 last 
year, and on repairs and maintenance of works £2613. 

On the motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Mr. J. R. TyNDALE, 
a dividend of 4 per cent. was declared (making 8 per cent. for the 
year), free of income-tax. 

Proposed by the CHAIRMAN, and seconded by Mr. Fow er, Mr. 
A. F. Phillips (who has been Consulting Engineer to the Company for 
nine years past) was elected a member of the Board; and on the 
motion of the CHAIRMAN, seconded by Major H. N. WEsp, the retiring 
Director (Mr. John Barker) was re-elected. 

The Auditors (Messrs. Cash, Stone, and Co.) having been re-appointed, 

The usual complimentary votes were passed; and with them the 
proceedings ended. 


-— 2 
=— 





Mr. C. F. H. Leslie has been elected a Director of the West Ham 
Gas Company. 
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C. & W. WALKER, LIMITED. 


The Fifth Annual General Meeting of this Company was held at 
Birmingham, on Monday of last week, under the presidency of Mr. 
W. Perrott. The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report 


and balance-sheet (which were noticed in the ‘‘ JouRNAL’’ for the 
17th ult., p. 718), remarked upon the fact that the past year had not 
been an ideal one for manufacturing companies ; and though they had 
fallen short of the profits of the previous twelvemonth, which was 
an exceptional year, they had full confidence in coming before the 
shareholders, for, as they approached very nearly to the profits of last 
year, they had every reason to congratulate themselves on the result. 
It would be seen that they had carried {10,000 to the reserve fund, in- 
stead of dividing it between reserve and goodwill. He knew there 
was a feeling among some of the shareholders that the goodwill should 
be wiped out altogether ; while others thought that it would be un- 
wise to interfere further with such a small amount. The Directors 
believed it would be in accordance with the general opinion of the 
shareholders if they did not further reduce it, for the reason that the 
money they had placed to goodwill they had no further control over, 
whereas the reserve fund which it was proposed to build up would be 
entirely under the control of the shareholders. He referred with 
satisfaction to the fact that the whole of the mortgage debentures had 
been cleared away; so that they had a concern representing 40,000 
preference shares and 40,000 ordinary shares, without any extra charge 
whatever. The balance from last year was £6147, against £3000 the 
year before ; and, though they had made slightly less profit, they had, 
with the amount brought forward, a larger total to deal with, and they 
carried forward nearly {1000 more. They started this year with a 
balance of £7548; and their prospects were satisfactory. The report 
was adopted. 


_ — 
ten soe 


GAS y. ELECTRICITY IN PADDINGTON. 





Dissatisfaction with the Electric Lighting in Westbourne Terrace. 
At the Meeting of Paddington Borough Council last Tuesday, the 
Lighting Committee reported that the Surveyor had, in accordance 


with instructions, prepared and submitted information upon the gas 
and electric lighting in the borough. The Committee recommended 
that the lighting question be referrei to a Joint Committee consisting 
of the members of the Works and Lighting Committees. Colonel 
Blair, in moving the adoption of the recommendation, said there had 
been numerous complaints of insufficient lighting; but, on the other 
hand, it was to be remembe-ed that the lighting of Paddington only 
cost £148 per mile, while adjoining districts paid from £350 to £500 
per mile. The electric lighting in Westbourne Terrace—the only 





place where it had been tried in Paddington—cost {900 per mile. 
What was wanted was the adoption of some system whereby more 
light could be given where there was the greatest traffic. The recom- 
mendation was agreed to. 

There was a long discussion upon another recommendation of the 
same Committee—‘‘ That notice be given to the Metropolitan Electric 
Supply Company, Limited, that the lighting of Westbourne Terrace 
by electricity will be discontinued as from a date to be fixed within the 
next three months.’’ Colonel Turner, in moving that the recom- 
mendation be referred back to the Committee, contended that the step 
was a retrograde one. He said noone ever claimed for electricity that 
it was a cheap illuminant. Mr. Blackwood said the electric light was 
installed in Westbourne Terrace four years ago as an experiment ; and 
they had now had enough of it. Colonel Blair explained that the 
Committee only desired to clear the ground by this recommendation. 
They were not committed to gas; and personally he was in favour of 
electric lighting for the omnibus routes. Only eight members voted 
for the reference back, which was accordingly negatived. The Com- 
mittee’s recommendation was then carried. 


_ — 
<—— 


ANTWERP WATER-WORKS COMPANY, LIMITED. 





The Annual Meeting of this Company was held on Monday, March 30, 
at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. The notice convening the meeting 
was read by the Secretary (Mr. J. M. Hamilton) ; and then the report 


and accounts were submitted. The former showed that the income, 
from all sources, amounted to £50,542, as compared with £47,987 for 
1go1 ; and after deducting working expenses, the cost of laying on ser- 
vices, and London expenses, there was a balance of £33,494. To this 
sum was added the undivided profit of £258 brought forward, and 
interest on investments £543; making a total credit of £34,296. 
Against this had been charged debenture interest and income-tax 
for 1902 ; the contribution to the reserve fund of 5 per cent. on the net 
profits; discount and commission on debentures, £63; the interim 
dividend of £9200, at the rate of 6 per cent. per annum; the transfer 
to the sinking fund for the redemption of debentures of £800, and for 
that of the share, capital, £6250; and the Directors’ extra remunera- 
tion under Article 118 of £644. Out of the remaining £12,598, the 
Directors recommended a balance dividend for the six months to 
Dec. 31 at the rate of 7 per cent. per annum, free of income-tax, ab- 
sorbing £10,500, and making a total dividend of 64 per cent. for the 
year. The amount to be carried forward would then be £2098. The 
Board reported the death of Mr. H. G. H. Norman, who was one of 
the original Directors of the Company, and the election of Mr. W. H. 
Blaber to fill the vacancy. The Directors further mentioned that they 
had transferred {5000 from reserve to form the nucleus of a sinking 
fund for the redemption of the debentures as from Jan. 1, 1902; and they 
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would, subject to any increase in the debenture issue, set aside annually 
£800, which, at 34 per cent. compound interest, would be sufficient 
to redeem the present debenture issue at the expiration of the conces- 
sion. Atthe request of the Chairman (Mr. William Blaber), Mr. Easton 
Devonshire, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., presided ; and, in moving the adoption 
of the report and accounts and the declaration of the dividend, he 
enlarged upon the matters mentioned in the report—expressing first 
the satisfaction he felt, on the first occasion on which he occupied the 
chair, at having such an excellent report to submit. The Manager’s 
report showed that the progress of the undertaking was a very sound 
one, and that the number of contracts had been increasing from year 
to year for some years past. This was not often the case in a water 
company so old-established as theirs. But fortunately the business 
was in a city of progress ; and they had before them a very large scope 
indeed for the extension of the undertaking. There were in Antwerp 
some 45,000 houses ; and, although the Company had reached the stage 
of paying substantial and regular dividends, they were only supplying 
of that total some 12,500 houses. This was satisfactory in one respect, 
that the shareholders could anticipate an increasing prosperity for some 
years to come—in fact, until the day the property was acquired by the 
city, either by purchase or by the expiration of the concession. The 
Directors had made sound provision against that day. The in- 
surance of the sinking fund for the full amount of the share capital 
secured the return of {20 per share at the end of the con- 
cession in 193t. Should, however, the city authorities decide to 
exercise their right of purchase in rgr1, they would have to pay the 
Company twenty years’ purchase of the average profits of the previous 
five years. This, as the business was going now, would be a good 
basis; and the surrender value of the policy of insurance would be a 
large one—he believed £67,800—at that time. The unexpected and 
rapid increase of consumers, and consequently of the water supplied, 
had necessitated an extension of their pumping plant. This they pro- 
posed to put down in the neighbourhood of the city ; and the capital 
outlay in view was about £30,000. Commenting on the new sinking 
fund (mentioned in the report) for the redemption of the debentures, 
he said they had now to set aside annually £800 for the redemption of 
the existing debentures at the end of the concession; and this sum 
would, of course, have to be increased to redeem the further issue of 
debentures. It was in consequence of this additional charge upon the 
revenue, that the Directors deemed wise to carry forward the sub- 
stantial balance they had of £2098. The motion was seconded by 
Mr. Blaber, and unanimously agreed to. After the formal business 
had been transacted, the Manager (Mr. Ad. Kemna) gave the share- 
holders some information as to the progress of the business, and the 
experimental steps about to be taken to secure an even larger increase. 


—_— 


An installation of electric lighting in a grocery establishment at 
Dunfermline, which cost {400 to put in and requires an annual ex- 
penditure of £75 for maintenance, is to be replaced by high-pressure 
gas lighting by the James Keith and Blackman Company, Limited. 








WOLVERHAMPTON CORPORATION WATER SUPPLY. 





Local Government Board Inquiry—Agreement with Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney. 


At the Town Hall, Wolverhampton, last Tuesday, Mr. W. O. E. 
MEADE-KiNG held an inquiry in regard to an application made to the 
Local Government Board by the Corporation for a Provisional Order 


to partially repeal, alter, or amend the Local Improvement Act of 1869, 
or any Act or Order amending it, so as to make further provision in 
regard to the water undertaking of the Corporation. Among other con- 
cessions which the Corporation required were powers to enable them 
to pay compensation to Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, M.P., for damage or 
loss caused by the operations at the pumping-station at Cosford; and 
also to obtain facilities for the carriage of coals to the station, to enable 
them to construct additional service reservoirs in the parishes of Tetten- 
hall and Sedgley, adjoining those now existing, lay mains within and 
beyond their district, supply water in bulk outside the borough, refuse 
to supply more than one house by means of one pipe, make provision 
for the protection of meters, &c., extend their borrowing powers, and 
increase the limit of their reserve fund. Among those present were the 
Chairman of the Water Committee (Alderman J. Marston), and the 
Water Engineer (Mr. E. A. B. Woodward, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E..). 

The Town CLERK (Mr. Horatio Brevitt) opened the proceedings by 
stating the reasons why the Corporation had found it necessary to 
enter into the agreement with Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. The Corpora- 
tion were the successors of a Water Company, whose undertaking at 
Cosford they acquired in 1867. The pumping-station adjoined the 
estate of Colonel Kenyon-Slaney, and for twenty years there had been 
correspondence with him, as, since the Corporation had sunk their 
wells deeper, he had complained of the damage that was being done 
to his estate through his surface and underground water being drained 
off. He had raised the legal question that the Corporation had no 
right to do what they were doing; but the Water Committee of the 
Corporation, from the outset, had objected to enter into the contro- 
versy. The Corporation had had to consult experts, with a view of 
getting a supplemental water supply, as there was only a small margin 
between the supply and the demand, inasmuch as the water limits 
extended much beyond the area of the borough itself. When the Cor- 
poration promoted the Bill two years ago for the sinking of two wells 
at Stableford and Hilton, Colonel Kenyon-Slaney placed his grievances 
before the House of Commons, and the Bill was rejected. It was de- 
cided to promote a similar Bill in the ensuing session, and it passed 
into Committee. In the course of an interview, Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney said he should require £10,000 for past injuries; and it was 
stated that it must be an individual payment, and that it would not 
prevent the Colonel offering opposition to the Bill. The Chairman 
of the Water Committee agreed that the sum should be paid; but, 
after some witnesses had been called, the preamble of the Bill was not 
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proved. There was afterwards an outcry in Wolverhampton at such 
a sum having been promised. The matter came before the Town 
Council, who thought their credit had been pledged, and an agree- 
ment had been signed by which the Council were to pay the sum men- 
tioned. For this Colonel Kenyon-Slaney had, however, granted con- 
cessions for the sale of land, and, under the arrangement with him, an 
aerial tramway would be erected for the conveyance of coal from Ruck- 
ley siding to Cosford. The siding belonged to Colonel Kenyon- 
Slaney ; and unless the lease were renewed, the Corporation would 
have to pay a heavier sum for the carting of coal, The cost at pre- 
sent was {756 per annum, and it was expected that a saving of £130a 
year would be effected. There would also be a saving of £60 a year 
paid for the wear and tear of the road by the extra traffic. When the 
various sums were capitalized, the Corporation would get a bargain of 
£6000, and a further saving of £4500 would be effected by the con- 
struction of a new siding. The town would, therefore, get an equiva- 
lent of {10,500 for the £10,000 to be paid. If, through the opposi- 
tion, the agreement did not become operative, it would be a disastrous 
thing for Wolverhampton. 

Alderman Marston then gave evidence in support of the applica- 
tion, and, in answer to questions, said he did not know that what was 
once boggy land on Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s estate was now sound 
pasture land owing to the pumping operations. The Colonel had 
given proof of damage before Parliament, and the consequence was 
that the Bill of the Corporation was thrown out. 

The Town CLERK read a statement showing that the damage 
amounted to £575 10s. per annum, and that the total damage had 
reached £20,000. 

Mr. Woodward having given evidence showing that it would be ad- 
vantageous to enter into the proposed agreement, 

Mr. C. Boyes opened the case for the opposition. He said that 
90 per cent. of the ratepayers were opposed to the payment to Colonel 
Kenyon-Slaney, on the ground that it was unjust. 

Several witnesses having spoken against the proposed payment, 

The Town CLERK pointed out that the water undertaking of the 
borough had not cost the ratepayers a penny, while, on the other 
hand, £27,000 had been paid from it in relief of the rates. 

This concluded the arguments in regard to the agreement, and the 
Town Clerk proceeded to explain the other matters which the Corpora- 
tion asked to be inserted in the Order. Before the inquiry closed, a 
letter was handed in from a land valuer, which stated that the damage 
done to Colonel Kenyon-Slaney’s estate at Hatton Grange was £20,000. 
The letter was taken possession of by the Inspector. 


——— 
—— 





The Fenton Urban District Council have accepted the tender of 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers, and Co., Limited, for four purifiers on 
Green’s system, and a new purifier-house, to be erected from plans and 
specifications prepared by the Manager (Mr. R. Surtees). 
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NOTES FROM SCOTLAND. 


From Our Own Correspondent. 
Saturday. 

There was an unfortunate mishap at the half-yearly meeting of the 
Waverley Association of Gas Managers at Penicuik last Thursday, in 
the absence of the retiring President, Mr. Laurence Bell, late Gas 
Manager at Innerleithen. As is well known, Mr. Bell has ceased to be 
gas manager, and has become engineer and manufacturer of motor 
cars. I understand that he has had constructed a huge car, capable 
of carrying 60 persons, which is to be used during the summer season 
in pleasure runs from the Hydropathic at Peebles. It was doubtless 
the fear of this mammoth car breaking down while on a run with 
Faster visitors, and not being repaired in time for the rest of the 
present holiday season, which was the occasion of the refusal to allow 
Mr. Bell to leave the locality for even a few hours. There was the 
expectation that he would have had more information to give regarding 
the installation of incandescent gas lighting in Innerleithen mills; butin 
this, too, the members were disappointed. It was Mr. Bell’s intention, 
instead of writing an address, to deliver an oral speech, so busy has 
he been ; and his detention thus resulted in a double blow to the meet- 
ing—his own absence and that of his paper. There was much regret 
expressed at Mr. Bell not being able to take up his duties, and much 
sympathy with him on account of the unforeseen nature of the cause. 
His father is one of the veterans among gas managers. This was the 
third occasion, at least, upon which he took the place, at the Waver- 
ley Association, of an absent President. He is worthy of all credit for 
these manifestations of unselfishness of spirit. On this occasion, he is 
all the moreso in that he was very ill when he took thechair. He has his 
reward in the successful meeting which he carried through. There were 
helping hands, who prevented the business from flagging, and to whom 
the Association are under a debt of gratitude for their efforts to retrieve 
a situation which, in a less elastic body, would have been looked upon 
as hopeless. Mr. Ewing and Mr. Wilson both placed excellent matter 
before the meeting, albeit they each spoke without preparation, and 
with no figures in their hands to support their statements. They came 
to the feast, and became the hosts. I do not leave Mr. O’Connor out 
of view, because I have this remark to make of him—that he is a very 
frequent speaker at the Waverley meetings, and always contributes good 
matter. What isin my mind in this connection is that Mr. O’Connor 
is a trader—he said as much in his opening sentence on this occa- 
sion—yet he is welcomed at the Waverley meetings. This is solely 
because his remarks are useful to the members. It would, I dare 
say, be going too far to draw an analogy from this with reference 
to the toleration of traders as speakers at the meetings of other 
bodies, because everyone is not an O’Connor But it is worthy of 
recording that, through the instrumentality of the liberal spirit which 
pervades the Waverley Association, Mr. O’Connor is able to express 
views which have been helpful to many outside as well as to those 
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inside the Association. The meeting this spring, though conducted 
under difficulties, is one of which there will be no regrets, but rather 
pleasant memories—not solely on account of what was said and done 
at the meeting proper, but also because of the very enjoyable excur- 
sion which followed, in the course of which a visit was paid to the 
handsomely equipped and preserved works of the Company, and to the 
far-famed chapel of Roslin. 

It is well known that the Corporation of Edinburgh have all along 
pursued a parsimonious policy with reference to street lighting by gas, 
while since the introduction of electric lighting their provision of it 
has been most prodigal. Latterly they have been prodded on by 
various bodies to make an effort to bring the public lighting of the city 
somewhat into line with what prevails in many places of much less 
importance or pretension. As the outcome of this movement, a 
report upon the subject of street lighting has been prepared by 
Mr. G. A. D. Mackay, the Inspector of Lightirg. I give copious extracts 
from the report, which, I fear, will not greatly enhance the repu- 
tation of the lighting authority in the city. Mr. Mackay says that, 
whatever the merits of incandescent gas lighting may be, it is not well 
adapted for thoroughfares or places with heavy traffic. It is more 
successful in quiet and sheltered localities, as these give immunity from 
excessive vibration, and, as a consequence, a longer lease of life to the 
respective mantles. It is desirable, so far as possible, that lamps with 
incandescent burners should form one continuous stretch, and not be 
sandwiched at intervals between the ordinary gas-lamps ; the arrange- 
ment suggested permitting of the incandescent lamps being attended 
to by the men who have had special training for the work. Shortly after 
Mr. Herring took office, it is pointed out, anew burner emitting a broad 
soft flame was, on his recommendation, introduced as an improvement 
into the ordinary gas-lamp. It had, however, to be discarded on 
the ground that, with the slightest movement of the atmosphere, 
there followed an emission of smoke, which resulted in the darkening 
of the globe, thus rendering the light absolutely ineffective. It has 
been suggested by some enthusiasts in lighting that the present 
ordinary gas-lamps should be superseded by incandescent gas-lamps, 
or even that the electric arc lamps might be utilized to cover the 
entire lighting requirements of the city. It seems, however, that the 
authors of the suggestions have not fully grasped their financial signifi- 
cance. Mr. Mackay gives information to show the cost that would be 
nvolved in the transformation. Were the present ordinary gas-lamps 
displaced by incandescent lamps consuming 3 cubic feet of gas per 
hour, the excess cost for the first year would be £27,413, and the 
annual increase thereafter £7300; if by incandescent lamps consum- 
ing 4 cubic feet, the excess cost for the first year would be £32,695, and 
the annual increase thereafter £12,575. Were the whole city lighted 
by electric arc lamps, 3791 lamps would be required, the expenditure 
on which would be £49,283, or an increase of about £20,000 per 
annum on the present expenditure. Should the Committee see their 
way to recommend further lighting extensions, the Inspector suggests 
that those portions of the main thoroughfares and streect-car routes 





still unlighted by electricity should, on the ground of public safety, 
have the first consideration. Should ordinary gas lighting be further 
displaced by the introduction of incandescent gas-lamps, it is desirable 
that the localities to be first adopted for the change should be the side 
streets in the centre of the city, and that progress in this direction be 
made outwards therefrom. The work, if desired, could be carried out 
by instalmerts ; the Committee indicating how and when it was to be 
completed. The report directs attention to the illuminating power of 
the different lighting methods, on the ground that, in relation to ex- 
penditure, this is of primary importance. For comparative purposes, 
the average arc lamp is taken as of 800-candle power. Every electric 
lamp introduced for street lighting displaces, on an average, 34 gas- 
lamps; so that the two units of comparison are, on the one hand, the 
electric lamp, and, on the other, 34 gas-lamps taken together and 
regarded asa whole. The following table is given :— 


Lighting Methods, ye ong a 
Electsic¢ lamp... «+ « * £13 CG O 800 
Ordinary gas-lamp (2 cubic feet) 5 12 6 28 
Crescent (4 cubic feet) . . . . 9 5 6 oo. & 
Incandescent (3 cubic feet) . a a 315 
Incandescent (4 cubic feet). . . 10 O O 385 


I have several times called attention to the treatment which is meted 
out to municipalities by auditors who are appointed by the Secretary 
for Scotland over burgh accounts. Sometimes it looks to municipal 
authorities to be rather on the cavalier side; and there have been 
several indications of a disposition on the part of those who felt them- 
selves harassed to protest—a movement which is reminiscent, so far as 
it has gone, of the turning ofthe worm. Now there is more combined 
action on foot than has yet been attempted to deal with the subject. 
This week the Convention of Burghs has held its annual meetings in 
Edinburgh ; and among the business transacted was a remit to the 
Annual Committee to procure a return from the burghs of questions 
which have arisen between them and their auditors, and to report, 
with a view to obtaining uniformity in the method of dealing with such 
questions. Perhaps in combination the burghs may be able to check 
the disposition on the part of auditors to ride on the top of their 
commission, which individually they have been unab!e to do. 


i 
— 





Drowned in a Gasholder Tank.—An inquest was held at More- 
cambe, on the 4th inst., on Richard Howarth, of Overden, Halifax, 
who was found drowned in the gasholder tank at the Morecambe Gas- 
Works. Deceased had been engaged in resetting some retorts ; and he 
told a fellow-workman that he had received a communication from his 
employers which meant dismissal. This preyed on his mind. Next 
day he said he was better dead than alive. A verdict of ‘‘ Found 
drowned ’’ was returned. 











SO GLAD!!! 


This is my last season, 


LITTLE’S PATENT 


HOT COKE CARRIER 


will be universally adopted in 


1990S. 


et 








Our Furnaces and Installations of Inclined Retorts have always been 


made a success, and our Patent Shot-pouch method of charging is the 


most Automatic System. 





ADDRESS: 


NEW CONVEYOR COMPANY, LIMITED, 


SME T Ho WwicHhk. 
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CURRENT SALES OF GAS PRODUCTS. 


LIVERPOOL, April 9. 
Sulphate of Ammonia. 

The market has been quiet throughout the week ; and prices have 
been barely maintained. The closing quotations were {13 5s. per ton 
f.o.b. Hull, £13 7s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Liverpool, and £13 tos. to 
£13 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. Leith. There has also been less disposition 
to purchase for April-May delivery; but in some cases full prices have 
been paid in this position. For delivery further ahead, buyers are still 
indifferent, and no important business has transpired. 


Nitrate of Soda. 
This is a strong market; and prices have been advanced to gs. 44d. 
per cwt. for ordinary, and gs. 74d. for refined quality. 





Tar Products. Lonpon, April g. 

Business generally is very quiet, doubtless owing to the approach 
of the holidays. There is no business whatever doing in pitch for 
prompt delivery, and consumers will only purchase forward at a reduc- 
tion in value. Small quantities of 90 per cent. benzol have been sold 
at outports at 9d. ; while in 50-90’s 74d. has been accepted for a further 
quantity, April-May delivery. Solvent and toluol remain in the same 
position. There is absolutely no business doing in the articles. In 
crude carbolic a very large business has been done at 1s. 6d. for April- 
May; while it is reported that a considerable quantity has been placed 
at 1s. 7d. for July-December. Creosote continues in very good demand, 
but prices are unchanged. 

The average values during the week were: Tar, 22s. 6d. to 28s. ; pitch, 
London, 58s., east coast, 55s. ; benzol, go per cent., 9d. ; benzol, 50-90 per 
cent., 74d. ; toluol, 7d.; crude naphtha, 3d.; solvent naphtha, 8d. 
to od.; heavy naphtha, od.; creosote, London, 14d. to 13d., North, 
13d. to 1$d.; heavy oils, 24d.; carbolic acid, 60 per cent., 1s. 6d. ; 
naphthalene, 35s. to 55s., salts, 22s. 6d. to 25s.; anthracene, ‘‘A’’ 
quality, 1d. to 17d., ‘‘B’’ quality, 1d. nominal. 


Sulphate of Ammonia. 

There is no alteration to report; but very little business is doing. 
The Gaslight and Coke Company are not offering, while another 
London Gas Company ask £13 15s. for prompt. In Hull, business has 
been done at £13 10s. for prompt shipment; but consumers will not 
pay this price forward. In Leith, there is no business to report. 
Makers are still asking £13 12s. 6d. In Liverpool, some small sales 
have been made at £13 ros., but only for prompt delivery. 


_ — 


Messrs. Joseph Taylor & Co., of Bolton, have in hand for the 
Jersey Gas Company, St. Helier’s, a 14-inch solid-plate lead saturator, 
with 2-inch bottom, fitted with double detachable ammonia pipes, also 
with detachable acid pipe and steam pipe. 











——-- 


COAL TRADE REPORTS. 


Lancashire Coal Trade. 


For the time being, prices generally throughout Lancashire are 
being fairly well maintained. The downward movement in other dis- 
tricts and isolated reductions by Lancashire collieries have, however, 
compelled the question of prices to be brought forward for considera- 
tion at a special meeting of the Lancashire Coal Sales Association, 
which has been held during the week. The proceedings of this meet- 
ing have been kept private ; but we understand that among the matters 
discussed were the forthcoming locomotive fuel and gas coal contracts, 
as to which the recent tendency of the market has indicated the possi- 
bility of some concessions upon last year’s figures. With regard to the 
general question of round coal prices, we learn that, except a sort of 
official confirmation of the reductions which during the last month 
have already come into pretty general operation in the Liverpool dis- 
trict, any further alteration in quoted list rates was deferred until a 
further meeting of the Association, which is to be he'd on the 28th 
inst. This would mean that any general reduction in prices would not 
come into operation until the close cf the month; but in many 
quarters there is a strong feeling that the increasing competition of 
lower prices in other districts, and the reduced rates already being 
quoted by one or two of the Lancashire collieries, may necessitate 
some modification of prices towards the middle of the month. The 
Easter Holiday stoppages of the pits—which in many cases have 
extended over three or four days—have brought forward during the 
past week perhaps some extra inquiries to carry consumers over; but, 
apart from this, there is no real improvement in the demand. Up to 
the holiday stoppages, pits have perhaps got on to pretty near full 
time; and generally the output has been moving away. There is, 
however, a good deal of irregularity in round coal prices, owing to the 
low quotations at which supplies from outside districts are being 
offered. At the pit, best Wigan Arley coals are only in spec al cases 
fetching 15s. per ton, the average prices being more nearly 14s. to 
14s. 6d., with seconds Arley and Pemberton four-feet coals averaging 
about 12s. 6d. to 13s., and common house-fire sorts ros. to 11s. Inthe 
lower descriptions of round coal, the market has perhaps shown rather 
a steadier tone. Inland requirements, owing to increasing activity in 
some of the industrial branches of trade, are showing some enlarge- 
ment ; and shipping requirements have also slightly improved. Asa 
result, for the moment there is some firmness in prices. On inland 
sales, it is exceptional where under 8s. 3d. to 8s. od. and gs. is being 
quoted at the pit ; while for gcod qualities of steam coals, delivered at 
the ports on the Mersey, from gs. gd. to ros. 3d. is being obtained. 
Engine qualities of fuel are fully maintaining the strong hardening 
tendency reported of late. Although there is no actually official 
advance in prices, collieries on new business have no difficulty in getting 
3d. to 6d. per ton upon late rates, and, in fact, ar2 quite indifferent 
about booking new orders beyond the requirements of their regular 

















TEE: 


MAXIM PATENT CARBURET TOR 


FOR ENRICHING GAS IN BULK. 
PREVENTS NAPHTHALENE DEPOSITS. 


OVER 100 MAXIM PATENT CARBURETTORS HAVE NOW BEEN FIXED. 


Among the Companies and Towns supplied are The Gas Light and Coke Company, The South 
Metropolitan Gas Company, Birmingham, Leeds, Rochdale, Bristol, Sheffield, Southport, Alloa, 
Broughty Ferry, Dunfermline, and many other Works, both large and small, where they have been 
working In some Instances for the past Sewen Years. 


MORE GAS & SALEABLE COKE PER TON of COAL CARBONIZED is PRODUCED; SAVING CAPITAL, LABOUR, FUEL, WEAR & TEAR, &c. 
THE ENRICHMENT I85 INSTANTANEOUS AND PERMANENT. 


The Carburettor is inexpensive, easily fixed, 


and entirely supersedes the use of Cannel. 





Dealers in Benzol, Carburine, and all other Naphthasand 
Oils suitable for the Enrichment or Production of Gas. 





For Prices and full Particulars, apply to 


THE GAS LIGHTING IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, LIMITED, 


18, DEVONSHIRE STREET, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C. 
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customers. At the pit, best slacks are fetching 6s. 9d. to 7s. 3d. per 
ton, medium sorts 5s. 9d. to 6s. 3d., and common slack 4s. 6d. to 5s. 
All descriptions of coke are very strong at full rates. 


Northern Coal Trade. 


The interruption of the holidays has affected the coal trade in two 
ways—it increased a little the demand to provide stock, and it is 
lessening the output. In the last few days, there has been a larger 
production, though not to the full extent of the facilities. In the 
steam coal trade, there is a steady inquiry, and a little continues to be 
sent to the United States. Best Northumbrian steam coals are Ios. 
per ton f.o.b., second-class steams are 8s. gd. to 9s., and steam smalls 
are 5S 6d. to 5s. 9d.—the latter kind being still rather scarce. In 
gas coals, the quantities delivered to the great consuming companies 
now show a further falling off; and hence the supply is more than 
adequate to the requirements. The current quotations vary from 
8s. 3d. to 8s. gd. per ton f.o.b., according to the quality; and there 
should be soon an increased export. One or two contracts have been 
settled for gas coals of late. But the quantities are not very heavy ; 
and where the prices are declared, they show a slight fall from those 
for the previous contracts. It is rather difficult to ascertain what are 
the likely prices for the greater contracts impending ; but they arealso 
likely to be lower than their predecessors. Gas coke is now less 
plentiful, owing to the reduced production; the price being from 
12s. 3d. to 12s. 6d. per ton f.o.b. in the Tyne. 


Scotch Coal Trade. 

There is a little more activity this week, due to the already partial 
opening of the Baltic ports. But trade is still very stiff generally, 
with, in many instances, difficulty in getting outputs disposed of. The 
prices quoted are: Main 8s. to 8s. 3d. per ton f.o.b. Glasgow, ell gs. to 
ros., and splint 9s. 6d. to gs. gd. The shipments for the week 
amounted to 208,566 tons—a decrease of 2414 tons upon the previous 
week, but an increase of 12,810 tons upon the corresponding week of 
last year. For the year to date, the total shipments have been 
2,451,149 tons—an increase of 89,647 tons upon the corresponding 
period of last year. 


a, 
Al 


Explosion of a Gas-Engine.—On Thursday last a serious accident 
happened in Messrs. Dunsmuir and Jackson’s engineering works, 
Govan. ‘The explosion chamber of a 70-horse power gas-engine burst, 
and the side of the engine-house was blown out. So great was the 
force of the explosion that a number of corrugated iron sheets were 
carried for a distance of about a dozen yards. John Brolley (32), 
engineman, who was at the engine, was thrown heavily to the ground ; 
while William Robertson (38), machineman, who was working a 
boring machine a short distance away, was struck on the head, and 
sustained a serious scalp wound. Brolley, who was suffering from gas 
poisoning and severe shock, was removed to the Western Infirmary. 
Robertson was, however, taken home. 











over another quarter. 


Dartmouth Gas Company.—The accounts submitted at the annual 
meeting of this Company last Tuesday week showed that the receipts 
amounted to £4455, which was an increase over those for the previous 
year, though there had been a reduction of 3d. per rooo cubic feet in 
the price of gas. The expenditure was £3857, and the profit balance 
£598. A dividend was recommended of gs. per share, on which £6 ros. 
is paid up. Mr. R. W. Prideaux, the Chairman of the Company, 
who presided, said the position of the undertaking was satisfactory, 
but the Directors had decided to carry forward a good balance, in 
order to provide for further prepayment meters, and also to meet the 
competition of the electric light. The report and accounts were 
adopted. 


London County Council and Sunday Gas Testing.—The report of 
the Public Control Committee of the London County Council on the 
subject of testing gas on Sundays which was given in the ‘‘ JouRNAL ”’ 
for the 31st ult. (p. 844) did not come on for consideration at the 
meeting of the Council on that day; Mr. R. M. Beachcroft having 
opposed its reception. He subsequently withdrew his opposition, and 
at last Tuesday’s meeting the Committee’s recommendation—that the 
gas supplied by the Gaslight and Coke and Commercial Gas Companies 
should continue to be tested on Sundays and Bank Holidays at the pre- 
scribed testing-places, pending a decision in the action that has 
already been commenced against the South Metropolitan Gas Com- 
pany, or for a period not exceeding three months, at an estimated cost 
of £115—was approved. 


A Big Leakage at Cromer.—The accounts of the Crcmer Gas 
Company for the year ending Dec. 31 show a profit of £1544, as 
against £1763 for the preceding twelve months. Out of this the Direc- 
tors recommended a dividend of 1 per cent., less income-tax (making 
24 per cent. for the year). There was a satisfactory increase in the 
sale of gas in the early part of the year; but this was not maintained 
in the summer quarters—the increase over the whole of the year being 
under 5 per cent., which only just covered the loss in income caused by 
the reduction in the price of gas, while, on the other hand, the expense 
on works and distribution was heavier than in the preceding year. 
The carbonizing results, both in make and fuel consumption, were 
satisfactory ; and a substantial sum was realized as a result of the 
erection of the sulphate plant. At the meeting of shareholders, Mr. 
Church drew attention to the huge capital of the Company and the 
high percentage of unaccounted-for gas. The latter item worked out 
to over 13 per cent.; and this, coupled with the enormous capital, 
was, in his opinion, the cause of the unsatisfactory nature of the 
report. The capital worked out at over {19 per ton of coal carbon- 
ized. Mr. Percy Griffith, the Consulting Engineer, said that it was 
he who had recommended the increase of capital which had taken 
place; and he was certain that, having regard to the prospects of 
the Company, he was justified. The question cf leakage was being 
considered ; and he should be very surprised if it remained so high 
The report was adopted. 











CARBURETTED WATER-GAS APPARATUS 





Merrifield—Westcott-—Pearson Patents. 





The Economical Gas Apparatus Construction 6o., 0. 


London Offices: 19, ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS: ‘**CARBURETED, LONDON.” 


American Offices: TORONTO. 


W. H. PEARSON, Chairman. 

W. H. PEARSON, Junr., Deputy-Chairman. 
J. T. WESTCOTT, M.E., Manager. 

L. L. MERRIFIELD, M.Inst.M.E,, Engineer. 


CARBURETTED WATER-GAS ENGINEERS. 





The above Company have erected since 1893, or are now erecting, their Universal Type of Carburetted 
Water-Gas Plant at the following Gas-Works :— 


Cub. Ft. Daily. Cub. Ft. Daily. Cu. Ft. Daily. 
BLACKBURN. . . ._. 14,250,000 ST. CATHERINES (Remodelled). 250,000 ACCRINGTON. . . .  . 500,000 
WINDSOR ST. WORKS, BIR- KINGSTON, PA. . ‘ , ‘ 125,000 TONBRIDGE . ‘ , , - 800,009 
MINGHAM .. ..._... 2,000,000 PETERBOROUGH, ONT. . . 250,000 STRETFORD. . . .  . _ 800,000 
SALTLEY WORKS, BIRMINGHAM 2,000,000 WILKESBARRE, PA. . . . 750,000 OLDBURY . . . . . 800,000 
COLCHESTER . ...  . 800,000 ST. CATHERINES (Second TODMORDEN. . . . . 500,000 
BIRKENHEAD .....__.._ 2,250,000 Contract). . . . 250,000 SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Third 
SWINDON (New Swindon Gas Co.) 120,000 BUFFALO, N.Y. . . . 2,000,000 Contract). . . «+ « 2,000,000 
SALTLEY, BIRMINGHAM (Second WINNIPEG, MAN. - . .«  §00,000 YORK (Second Contract) . . 750,000 
Contract) - + + + 2,000,000 COLCHESTER (Second Contract) 300,000 ROCHESTER (Second Contract). 500,000 
WINDSOR ST., BIRMINGHAM YORK . . . .  « . 790,000 NEWPORT (MON.). . . «. $250,000 
(Second Contract). . 2,000,000 ROCHESTER . . « «+  §00,000 TOKIO, JAPAN . ... 1,000,000 
HALIFAX . . . .  . 1,000,000 KINGSTON, ONT.. . . . 300,000 PERNAMBUCO (Brazil) 125,000 
og - + «+ + + 260,000 CRYSTAL PALACE DISTRICT . 2,000.000 MALTON. «* . . . . 150,000 
» + «+  «  « 250,000 DULUTH, MINN. . ~ « 300,000 : 
LINDSAY (Remodelled) 125,000 CATERHAM 150,000 ggg soon or sich 
MONTREAL. . . . 800,000 LEICESTER rae 9,000,000 BrockvILLE (ONT) . . . 280.000 
TORONTO (Second Contract ENSCHEDE (HOLLAND) 150,000 a ( ie ; : : 
Remodelled) . . 2,000,000 BUENOS AYRES (RIVER SMETHWICK. . . - 500,000 
BELLEVILLE ars 250,000 PLATE CO.) 700,000 GRAVESEND. . . . .« 300,000 
OTTAWA (Second Contract). - 250,000 BURNLEY. ; ‘ 1,500,000 NEWPORT MON. (SecondContract) 250,000 
BRANTFORD (Remodelled) . 200,000 KINGSTON-ON-THAMES 1,750,000 TORONTO (Third Contract) . 750,000 


Complete Gas-Works at NELSON, BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


LEEDS, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 
MONTREAL, ONT. (Second Contract) 


LEICESTER (2nd Cont.), 1,000,000 C. Fs. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 1,800,000 C. Ft. 
1,800,000 Cub. Ft. 
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Damage to Roads by Diversion of Traffic.—Some weeks ago, the 
Bermondsey Borough Council asked the support of all the other Metro- 
politan Borough Councils to the following resolution: ‘‘ That the 
London County Council be requested to include in their next General 
Powers Bill a clause making it compulsory on the part of any electric 
light, gas, water, or other company or persons, to pay for the damage 
done to any road or street into which traffic has been diverted in con- 
sequence of the road in which they have been at work being too nar- 
row to allow of the traffic passing at the same time.’’ At the meeting 
of the Council last Tuesday, it was reported that fifteen Councils sup- 
ported the resolution, eight decided to take no action, and three 
merely acknowledged the receipt of the communication. 


Public Lighting of Blackpool —In the course of a sitting of the 
Blackpool Town Council occupying five hours last Tuesday, Alderman 
Mather, as Chairman of the Markets and Street Lighting Committee, 
drew attention to the enormous cost of lighting the town. Brighton, 
with a population of 120,000, spent £11,800; Great Yarmouth, £ 3900 ; 
Eastbourne, £3216; Southport, which was very similar to Blackpool, 
and had a larger street area, £4560; and Scarborough, £4089. Black- 

1 spent nearly four times as much as the latter towns—the amount 
ast year being £11,903. The cost in Blackpool in 1897 was £5945 ; 
so that the expense of public lighting had doubled since that time. 
One street, which was electrically lighted, cost {130 a year; whereas 
another, which was of similar length but was lighted by gas, cost £32. 
He called attention to the advantages of lighting streets with intensi- 
fied gas, citing the case of Whitworth Street, Manchester, where the 
cost was only 13d. per lamp per hour. Blackpool was undoubtedly 
the best-lighted town in the kingdom, as was remarked by everybody ; 
but it was time they tried to economize. An amendment that the 
minute authorizing the shutting off of all the street-lamps two hours 
before sunrise should be referred back was lost. A further amend- 
ment, that the street lighting be not shut off at Easter, as was pro- 
posed, was, however, passed. 


Gas Profits in Blackpool and Warrington.—At the meeting of the 
Blackpool Town Council last Tuesday, Mr. J. Battersby, in moving 
the acceptance cf the minutes of the Gas Committee, incidentally men- 
tioned that the net profits on the undertaking for the past financial 
year were £13,000. A local paper, referring to the matter, says: 
‘*Once again the Gas Department of the Corporation has exceeded 
expectations. Thanks to the excellent management of Mr. J. Chew 
and his son (Mr. W. Chew) the net profits of the past year’s working 
amount to no less than £13,000, after making provision for interest 
and sinking fund. This is a very solid increase upon last year's profit 
of £11,045, and a big advance upon the estimate of £9500, which was 
carefully made because of the increasing interest charges to come 
against the funds on account of the new capital expenditure on exten- 
sions. Another valuable comparison is that while last year the results 
fell short of the estimate by £1500, this year we have an excess of 
£3500. Weare now enjoying the first-fruits of the extensions and the 
introduction of modern machinery and plant. The increase is in no 
way affected by the coal market; but in this handsome saving of a sum 
equal to 8d. in the pound—z2d. more than was calculated in the esti- 
mate—the main factor is undoubtedly the foresight and business man- 
agement of Messrs. Chew.’’ On the same day, the Gas Committee of 
the Warrington Corporation reported that they would be able to provide 
a sum of £4000 in relief of the rates for the ensuing year; being an 
increase of {2000 upon the grant made by the Committee twelve 
months ago. 


Plymouth Gas Company’s Bill—At a meeting of the Plymouth 
Town Council yesterday week, Mr. A. G. Crowle asked why the Cor- 
poration did not oppose the Bill of the Plymouth and Stonehouse Gas 
Company, by which authority was given to the Company°to reduce the 
illuminating power of the gas from 15 to 14 candles. The Town Clerk 
replied that they were advised that it was undesirable to oppose, and 
that it would be a waste of time and money to doso. No expert wit- 
ness of repute could be found to say it was an undesirable thing to 
lower the illuminating power to 14 candles. The case of the South 
Metropolitan Gas Company had set a precedent which they could not 
ignore. Therefore, instead of employing expensive witnesses in oppo- 
sition which was likely to prove fruitless, it was thought better to con- 
fer with the Company ; and this had been done. The Company had 
undertaken to supply free, within twelve months, burners suitable for 
gas of lower candle power. As regards the opposition to the Bill 
generally, the Corporation had consulted experts, and, as the“result, 
had decided to keep the money in their pockets. The question of the 
extension of the Company’s mains to Plymstock, for which authority 
is sought in the Bill, was on the same day referied to at a meeting of 
the Plymstock Parish Council. In reply to a communication from the 
Council, the Secretary to the Company (Mr. H. B. Heath) wrote 
that the Directors were anxious to supply gas to the villages‘in the 
parish, and would do so at the earliest date if they found sufficient 
encouragement to warrant the outlay. A canvas would be made; and 
if it was found that a supply could be furnished with a reasonable 
prospect of covering the expense, it would be laid on. 





The District Councils of Sowerby Bridge and Oldbury have re- 
duced the price of gas 2d. per 1000 cubic feet, and in the case of the 
latter Council 3d. per 1000 cubic feet when used for motive power. 


The Directors of the Buenos Ayres (New) Gas Company, Limited, 
recommend the payment of a final dividend of 8s. per share, free of 
income-tax, for the half year ended Dec. 31 (making with the interim 
dividend already paid 7 per cent. for the year), placing £10,000 to the 
reserve, and carrying forward £10,811 Ios. 5d. 


Mr. Bertram Blount announces that owing to the death of his 
artner, Mr. W. Harry Stanger, the firm of Messrs. Stanger and 
lount is dissolved. The business of the late firm is being temporarily 

conducted at No. 2, Broadway, Westminster; but at an early date 
Mr. Blount will remove to other premises in Westminster. 
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WANTED, FOR SALE, CONTRACT, &c., ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS WEEK’S “ JOURNAL.” 


Situations Vacant. 


ASSISTANT-MANAGER. No. 4017. 

CANVASSERS. No. 4019. 

CANVASSERS. a Wright and Co., London. 

FOREMAN (Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate of Ammonia). 
No. 4020. April 16. 


Business for Disposal. 


GREENALL’S METER SyND!cATE. Close, Leeds, 


Plant, &c., for Sale. 
PurRIFIERS, &c. Nantwich Gas-Works. 
Rerorts. Shipley Gas-Works. 
ToweER SCRUBBER, &c. Cambuslang Gas-Works. 
Plant (Second-Hand) Wanted. 


EXHAUSTER. Gas Company, Ceres, N.B. 


Meetings of Companies. 


IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION. May 5. 
Sales of Stocks and Shares. 

ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER Company. April 21. 

BRIGHTON AND Hove Gas Company. April 28. 


April 28. 
April 28. 


Dover GAs COMPANY. 
Gas-METER COMPANY. 
HorLEY GAS COMPANY. April 28. 

ILFORD Gas Company. April 28. 

NEWCASTLE AND GATESHEAD GAs ComPAny. April 21. 


SouTH Essex WatTerR-Works Company. April 21, 
TONBRIDGE GAS Company. April 21. 

West Kent Gas Company. April 21. 

York UNITED Gas Licut Company, April 27, 


Mortgage Bonds. 


SouTH SHIELDS GAs COMPANY. 


TENDERS FOR 


Boiler House (Building). 


ILrorD GAs Company. Tenders by April 28. 


i 
' 
| 
; 


| 








Boilers. | 
Bancor District Councit. Tenders by April 2o. 
Inrorp Gas Company. Tenders by April 28. 


Brass Fittings, Valves, Lead Pipe, &c. 


Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30. 
WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May 9. 


Coal and Cannel. 


BARNOLDSWICK GAS DEPARTMENT. Tendeisby May I. 
Bopmin Gas Company. Tenders by May 4. 
BRENTWOOD Gas Company. Tenders by Mayt1. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May g. 
LonGrorD Gas Company. Tenders by April 2}. 
MoRECAMBE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by May 4. 
WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May 9. 


Condensers. 
BALLINASLOE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 20. 


Engines (Gas and Steam). 


Bancor District Councit. Tenders by April 22. 
LonGcrorp Gas Company. Tenders by April 23. 


' Exhauster. 


LonGrorp Gas Company. Tenders by April 23. 


Fire-Clay Goods. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30. 
Loncrorp Gas Company. Tenders by April 2;. 
WALLASEY CoRPORATION. Tenders by May g. 


Gasholders, Tank, and Alterations. 
SowEeRBY BripcGE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by 
April 27. 


General Stores, Paints, &c. 


Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30 
Morviey GaAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 18. 
WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May 9. 


Iron and Steel. 
WALLASEY CoRPORATION. Tenders by May 9. 





Lamp Columns. 


WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May g. 


Lime. 
Devonport GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30. 
Morey GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 8. 


Meters (Gas and Water). 
Devonport GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30, 
Morey GAs DEPARTMENT ‘Tenders by April 18. 
WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May g. 


Pipes and Fittings, &c. 
Devonport Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 30. 
Morey Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 18. 
St. Mary Cuurcu Gas-Works. Tenders by April 23, 
WALLASEY CORPORATION. Tenders by May g. 


Purifiers, &c. 


BALLINASLOE GAS DEPARTMENT. 
SOWERBY BRIDGE GAS DEPARTMENT. 
April 27. 


Retort Bench, Fittings, &c. 
LeEps Gas DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 20. 
LoNnGFORD Gas CoMPANY. Tenders by April 23. 


Tenders by April 20. 
Tenders by 


SOWERBY BRIDGE GAS DEPARTMENT. Teaders by 
April 27. 
SWADLINCOTE GAs DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 28. 
Retorts. 


LonGrorp Gas Company. Tenders by April 23. 
WALLASEY CorPORATION. Teaders by May 9g. 
Scrubber, Washer, &c. 
SowERBY BriIDGE GAS DEPARTMENT. 
April 27. 
Steel Joists, Roof, &c. 


IrrorD Gas Company. Tenders by April 28. | 
SWADLINCOTE GAS DEPARTMENT. Tenders by April 28. 


Tenders by 


Tank (Cast-Iron’. 


InrorD GAs Company. Tendersby April 28, 








NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, ADVERTISERS, AND SUBSCRIBERS. 





No notice can be taken of anonymous communications. Whatever is intended for insertion in the ‘‘ JOURNAL" must be authenticated by the name and 
addvess of the wvriter ; not necessarily for publication, but as a proof of good faith. 


COPY FOR ADVERTISEMENTS for the “JOURNAL” should be 
received at the Office NOT LATER than TWELVE O’CLOCK NOON ON 
MONDAY, to ensure insertion in the following day’s issue. 


Orders for Alterations in, or Stoppages of, PERMANENT ADVER- 
TISEMENTS should be received by the FIRST ‘POST on SATURDAY. 


Wanted, For Sale, and Tender Advertisements, Six Lines and 


under 3s.; each additional Line, 6d. 


Watter Kina, ll, 





Telegrams: ‘‘GASKING, LONDON.” 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION to the “ JOURNAL.” 
United Kingdom: One Year, 21s. ; Half-Year, 10s. 6d. ; Quarter, 6s. 6d. 
Payable in Advance. 
Abroad (in the Postal Union): £1 5s. 6d., payable in Advance. 


If credit is taken, the charge is 25s. a year. 


All Communications, Remittances, &c., to be addressed to 


Bott Court, Fueet Srrezt, Lonpon, E.C. 
Telephone: P.O. 15718 Centra’. 





GAS PURIFICATION AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


OXIDE OF IRON. 
O* EILL’S Oxide has a larger annual 


sale than all other Oxides combined. 


SPENT OXIDE purchased in any district. 
JOHN WM. O’NEILL, Managing Director, 


160, 161, & 162, PaLmerston Hovse, 
Lonpon, E.C, 


ANDREW STEPHENSON, AGENT. All communications 
RE OXIDE to the COMPANY as above. 


6 WINKELMANN'S 
VVoucanic” FIRE CEMENT. 


Resists 4500° Fahr. Best for GAS-WORKS, 
ANDREW STEPHENSON, 182, Palmerston House, Old 
Broad Street, London, E.C. Volcanism, London.”’ 


BRoTHERTON & CO., LIMITED. 


Offices: Com i ildi ’ 
Conpempenfience favinns. mercial Buildings, LEEpe 


BY the adoption of Cripps’s Bye-Pass 


VALVES inside your Purifiers, you can relieve 
the Back-Pressure in the Lower Tiers when the Puri- 
fying Material gets hard. They are extremely useful 
and economical, 

Sole Makers: C. & W. WALKER, Limited, Midland 
Iron-Works, Donnington, near Newport, SHROPSHIRE, 


AS TAR wanted. 
BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Tar Distillers. 
Works: BrruineHam, LEeps, and WakEFIELD, 





eee: 























T & J. BRADDOCK (Branch of Meters | 


® Limited), Globe Meter Works, OLpHaM, and 
45 & 47, Westminster Bridge Road, LonpDon, 8.E. 
First-Class Award, Melbourne Exhibition, 1889, for 
WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION ME- 
TERS, AND GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-GAUGES, 
STREET LAMPS AND PILLARS, &c, 
Telegraphic Addresses: 
‘* Braddock, Oldham.” ‘ Metrique, London.” 





DUTCH OXIDE OF IRON. 


ERSTE Hollandsche Yzererts Maaty 
(First Dutch Bog Ore Company, Litd.), 
ROTTERDAM, 

General Manager for England and Wales)— 
CHARLES E. FRY, LEAMINGTON; and at Tower 
Chambers, Brown Street, MANCHESTER. 
London Managers— 

E. PADFIELD & CO., 96-98, Leadenhall Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 
General Manager (for Scotland)— 
J. B. MACDERMOTT, 11, Bothwell 8t.. GLASGOW. 








NEW GAS PLANT CEMENT. 


OHN E. WILLIAMS AND CO., 


VICTORIA PAINT WORKS, 
MANCHESTER. 
For all Joints in connection with Oil-Gas Plant 
and Sulphate Plant. 
For all Gas Joints. 
For all Tar Joints. 
For all Ammonia Joints, 


OAL GAS TAR wanted. 

Gas Managers in Gloucester, Somerset, Wor- 
cester, Devon, Wilts, Hereford, Monmouth, and Gla- 
morgan PLEASE NOTE, BEST PRICE offered, 
either on Fixed or Sliding-Scale Basis. 

State Quantity to offer for Prompt and Forward 
Delivery. 

The SHaRPNEsS CHEMICAL Company, Tar Distillers, 
Sharpness Docks, GLos. 





OXIDE OF IRON. 
FIRE CEMENT PAINT, GAS COAL. 


BALE & CHURCH, 5, Crooxep Lanz, Lonpon, E.C, 





HYDRATED OXIDE OF IRON. 


REPARED from Pure Iron. 


Twice as Rich as Bog Ore. 
Gives no Back Pressure. 
The Cheapest in the Market. 
Can be Lent on Hire. i 
Can be Exchanged for Spent Oxide. 
Reap Houuimay AND Sons, LTp., HUDDERSFIELD, 





ULPHURIC ACID for Sale. 
BRoTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Chemical Manufac 
turers, Works: Bramincuam, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD 
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A* MONIACAL LIQUOR wanted. 


BROTHERTON AND Co., Ltp., Ammonia Distillers. 
Works: BrrauineuamM, LEEDS, and WAKEFIELD. 


PENNY-IN-THE-SLOT WORK. 
EB GREENE & SONS, Ltd., are pre- 


pared to give QUOTATIONS to Gas Companies 
or Corporations for FI1T‘TING UP COMPLETE and 
CARRYING OUT the WORK in its entirety, either in 
Iron or Compo. 
SuRREY ENGINEERING WorkKS, BLACKFRIARS RoaD, 
Lonpown, 8S.E. 
Telephone: 1693 Hor. Telegrams: ‘*‘ Lumrnosity.”’ 


GQ ULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


SATURATORS and LEAD WORK for Sulphate 
of Ammonia Plants. 
For REPAIRS or ALTERATIONS, ring up ‘0848 
Botton,” or Telegraph *“* Sarurators, Bo.Ton.** 
a Practice and most Up-to-Date Works in 
ritain. 
JosePH TAYLOR AND Co., CENTRAL PLUMBING WORES, 
BoLTon. 


AMMONIACAL Liquor wanted by 


Joun Ritey & Sons, Hapton, near ACCRINGTON,. 














PATENTS AND TRADE MARKS 

PUBLICATIONS. *“* MERCHANDISE MARKS 
ACT, and Decisions thereunder,” 1s.; ‘* TRADE 
SECRETS v. PATENTS,” 6d.; ** DOCTRINE of EQUI- 
VALENTS, Mechanical and Chemical,” 6d.; *SUB- 
JECT-MATTER of PATENTS,” 6d. 

MEWBURN, ELLIS, & PRYOR, Chartered Patent 
Agents, 70 and 72, Chancery Lane, London, W.C. Tele- 
grams: ‘‘ Patent London.” Telephone: No, 243 Holborn. 


i is worth your while to buy direct. 
THE RELIANCE LUBRICATING OIL COM- 
PANY 19 and 20, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, 
London, E.C., handle all kinds of Lubricating Oils, for 
Engines, Cylinders, Dynamos, Spindles, &c., Burning 
Oils, Solar Distillates, Carburetting Oils, and Spirits for 
Gas Making; Motor Oils, Fuel Oils. Animal, Fish, and 
Vegetable Oils, &c., for all purposes. Write for our 
“Trade Mark”’ Inkstand, sent free to customers. Non- 
customers, 2s. 6d. each. RELIANCE LUBRICATING 
OIL COMPANY, London, Glasgow, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, &c. Established 1858. Telegraphic Address: 
** Subastral,’’ London; A.B.C, Code used. Telephone 
No.: Avenue 5891. 


YVAN ted, Experienced Canvassers for 
Gas-Cookers. Salary and Commission. 
Apply, by letter, in first instance, to JoHN WriGutTt & 
Co., 19-21, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ANTED, at once, Gas-Cooker Can- 
vasser. First-Class Firm. Exceptional oppor- 
tunity. Permanent if good results. Salary and Com- 
mission. State experience. 
Address No. 4019, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt Court, 
FLEET STREET, E.C. 














——— 


ANTED, by a Gas Company in the 

North of England, an ASSISTANT to the Gas- 

Works Manager. Salary to commence at £10) per 
annum. 

Applications, with not more than three recent Testi- 
monials, stating Age, Qualifications, and Experience, to 
be sent by post to No. 4017, care of Mr. King, 11, Bolt 
Court, FLEET STREET, E.O, 





FOREMAN-—SULPHURIC ACID AND 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIS. 


ANTED, a General Foreman for a 


large Sulphuric Acid and Sulphate of Ammonia 
Works. Must be a thoroughly competent Man, and 
have held a similar appointment elsewhere. 
Applications, stating Age, Experience, and Wages 
Required, and accompanied by not more than three 
Testimonials, to be forwarded, not later than Thurs- 
day, April 16, 1903, to No. 4020, care of Mr. King, 11, 
Bolt Court, FLEET STREET, E.C., 


AS-METERS wanted, old disused Wet. 


Copper Lamp Frames, Brass, Pewter, Tin, 

Zinc, Lead Ashes, Old Copper Electric Cable, &c., 
for Cash. 

J. SmitH, Canal Road, BRapForRD. 


0 BE SOLD—Purifiers, Two or Four, 


10 feet square by 4 ft. 6in. deep, planed Joints, 
Connections, and Overhead Girders. 
Write J. Wricut, 181, QUEEN VicroriA STREET, E.C. 


yo BE SOLD, Cheap, Twenty New 


Q RETORTS, 22 in. by 14 in. and 10 ft. 4in. long 
outside. 
Apply to the Manacer, Gas-Works, Shipley, Yorxk- 
SHIRE. 














SCRUBBER FOR SALE. 
§ PLENDID 8 feet by 60 feet Tower 


SCRUBBER by Walker for immediate SALE. 
Erected complete. New Distributor, Wood Boards, &c. 
J. FirtH BLAKELEY AND Co., Thornhill, Dewsbury. 


FoR SALE -Four 9 feet square Puri- 


. fiers, complete with S-inch Centre-Valve, Connec- 
tions, and Lifting Apparatus. In very good condition. 
Can work three or four Purifiers as desired. Can be 
seen at work. 

For further Particulars, apply to J. Davies, Gas- 
Works, NANTWICH. 


POWER Scrubber for Sale. In first 


class condition. 5 ft. by 30ft., 10-inch Inlet, Out- 
let, and Bye-Pass Valves, with Connections. Can be 
seen at Works. 
Offers to be sent to Ropert Simpson, Manager, Gas- 
Works, CampusLanG, N.B 


(745 PLANT for Sale—I can always offer 


‘ NEW and SECOND-HAND GAS APPARATUS, 
including Retorts and Fittings, Condensers, Exhausters, 
Scrubbers, Washers, Purifiers, Gasholders, Tanks, 
Valves, Connections, &c. Also a few COMFLETE 
WORKS. Compare Prices and Particulars before 
ordering elsewhere. 

J. F, BLakELEy, Gas Engineer, Thornhill, Dewssury, 


OR SALE—Very good Gas Plant as 
under :-— 
PURIFIERS — Four 12 feet square, with 8-inch 
_ Centre-Valve and Connections. Planed Joints. 
Kirkham WASHER-SCRUBBER, 300,000 cubic 
feet per diem., with Engine and 8-inch Va!ves 
_ and Connections. 
Livesey WASHER, 250,000 cubic feet per diem, 
with 8-inch Valves and Connections. 
Photos. sent on application to Samy. WHILE AND Son, 
60, Queen Victoria Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


‘E GREENALL’S POSITIVE METER 
SYNDICATE, LIMITED. 


IN LIQUIDATION. 


Por SALE, as a Going Concern- The 


above-named Business, consisting of the Patent 

Rights, Plant, and Stock-in-Trade. The Works are 

situate in Kirkstall Road, Leeds. 

For Particulars, apply to the Liquidator, J. W. 

“part Chartered Accountant, No. 7, Greek Street, 
EEDS. 




















ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS. 
HE Directors of the Ilford Gas Com- 


pany invite TENDERS for the construction of 
BUILDINGS, &c., and CHIMNEY for new Boiler 
Plant at their Works, Ilford, Essex. 
Complete sets of Drawings, with Specification, can be 
obtained on payment of Two Guineas to the Engineer, 
—- Office, at the Gas-Works, High Road, 

ord. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ New Boiler Plant,’’ to be 
sent in not later than the 28th day of April, 1903. 
Gas-Works, Ilford, 

April 7, 1903. 





TO COLLIERY PROPRIETORS AND OTHERS. 
HE Directors of the Bodmin Gas Com- 


sumers’ Company, Limited, invite TENDERS 
for the supply of 1600 Tons of best GAS COAU, to be 
delivered free at the Company’s Siding, adjoining the 
London and South-Western Company’s Station at 
Bodmin, in such quantities, and at such times, as may 
be required within Nine Months of the 15th of May, 
1 


Sealed Tenders are to be sent to me not later than 
Monday, the 4th of May, 1903. 
Mark Gory, 
Secretary. 





BANGOR URBAN DISTRICT, CO. DOWN. 


HE Council of the above District in- 


vite OFFERS for the supply of one STEAM- 
BOILER of about 20-horse power. Also one Horizontal 
STEAM-ENGINE of 5-horse power. 

Persons quoting to state whether new or second- 
hand ; if the latter, how long in use. 

Tenders marked *‘ Steam-Boiler ”’ or ‘* Steam Engine,” 
to be delivered at the Town Clerk’s Office, Town Hall, 
Ba~gor, Co. Down, not later than Twelve o’clock noon, 
on the 20th inst. 

Further Particulars on application to the Gas 
Manager, Mr. B. Mitchell, Gas-Works. 

The successful Contractor or Contractors, as the 
case may be, will be required to enter into a bond, 
with approved sureties, for the due performance of the 


ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS. 
WHE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the under-mentioned 
Works—viz. :— 

(2) CAST-IRON TANK. 

(6) STEEL ROOFS and FLOORS, 

(c) LANCASHIRE BOILERS. 
Copies of Specifications and Drawings of “a” and 
**b*’’ can be obtained on payment of One Guinea each 
to the Engineer, Gas-Works, High Road, Ilford. 
Sealed Tenders, endorsed *‘ ,’ to be sent in 
not later than the 28th day of April, 1903. 
Gas Works. Ilford, 

April 7, 1903. 


TENDERS FOR GAS COAL. 
THE Brentwood Gas, Coke, and Light 


Company, Limited, are prepared to receive 
TENDERS for the supply of 5500 tons of good, clean, 
fresh-worked GAS COAL, screened and unscreened, 
for the Year ending April 30, 1904. 

Deliveries to be free to Brentwood Station (G.E.R.), in 
trucks with doors at both ends,in quantities to be sub- 
sequently determined. 

Not less than 2000 t.ns of any one description of Coal 
will be taken. 

No Form of Tender issued. 

Tenders to be delivered to the undersigned on or 
before Friday, May 1, 1903. 

The lowest or any ‘iender not necessarily accepted. 











works, 
J. MILLIKEN, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Town Hall, Bangor, Co, Down, 
April 9, 1903. 


C, A. FIELDER, 
Secretary. 
Brentwood, Essex, 


XHAUSTER, small Whimster’s, 


Wanted. 
Address W. Kry, Gas Company, Ceres, F1FESHIRE, 


LONGFORD GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 
(HE Directors of the above Company 


invite TENDERS for the supply of about 800 
Tons of best GAS COAL, delivered Free into Midland 
Great Western Trucks at North Wal!, Dublin, in car. 
goes of up to 400 Tons. 
The Tenders (endorsed) must reach the undersigned 
not later than April 22, 1903. 
The Directors do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender, 
W. E. Youne, 


Engineer and Secretary. 





Gas Offices, Longford, 
April 9, 1903. 





LONGFORD GAS COMPANY, LIMITED. 


TENDERS FOR RETORTS, BRICKS, AND 
MACHINERY. 


HE Directors of the above Company in 


vite TENDERS for the supply of FIRE-CLAY RE- 
TORTS, BRICKS, and FIRE-CLAY;alsofor RETORT 
BENCH IRONWORK. 
Particulars can be obtained from the undersigned. 
They also invite OFFERS for the supply of a GAS. 
ENG: NE of from 1 to 14 horse power, and EXHAUSTER 
to pass 2000 cubic feet per hour, Either new or in 
good second-hand Condition. ; 
All goods must be delivered f.o.r. at Dublin, 
Sealed and endorsed Tenders to reach the under- 
signed not later than April 23, 1903. 
The lowest or any Tender not of necessity ascepted. 
W. E. Youna, 
Engineer and Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Longford. 
April 9, 1803. 





DEVONPORT CORPORATION. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 
their requirement, as under, for the Year ending 
the 3lst of March, 1904—namely, 
. TUBES and FITTINGS, 
. OILS and PAINTS. 
METERS. 
LEAD and COMPO. TUBE. 
. FIRE-CLAY GOODS, 
. LIME. 
CARTAGE. 
. SUNDRIES. 
Specifications, and Forms of Tender can be obtained 
on application to the undersigned. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
tealed Tenders, endorsed as above, to be sent to 
A. B. Pilling, Esq., Town Clerk, Devonport, on or before 
the 30th of April, 1913. 


OD 9S Ot He CO tO 


Sipney E. SrEVENSON, 
Engireer and Manager, 
Ga:-Works, Devonport. 





CORPORATION OF DEVONPORT. 


(Gas DEPARTMENT.) 


HE Gas Committee invite Tenders for 


35,000 Tons of GAS COAL, to be delivered during 
the Year ending June 30, 1904. 
Copies of Specification and Forms of Tender may be 
obtained on application to the undersigned. 
tealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tenders for Coal,’’ to be 
sent to A. B. Pilling, Town Clerk, Devonport, on or 
before the 9th of May, 1903. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept the 
lowest or any Tender. 

£FIDNEY E. STEVENSON, 

Engineer and Manager. 

Gas-Works, Devonport. 





SOWERBY BRIDGE URBAN D STRICT 
COUNCIL. 


GAS-WORKS EXTENSIONS. 


HE above Council invite Tenders for 


the following Extensions at their Luddenden 
Foot Gas-Works, which they propose to carry out 
subject to the sanction of the Local Government 
Board being obtained to the same. 


TENDER No. 1—For the supply and erection of a 
TWO-LIFT GASHOLDER with Steel Tank, 54 ft. 
diameter by 18 ft. 9 in. deep. 

TENDER No. 2—(a) CUTTING OUT EXISTING 
SINGLE-LIFT from 70 ft. diameter by 26 ft. deep 
Gasholder and REPLACING WITH ANOTHER 
LIFT. (b) CUTTING OUT EXISTING SINGLE 
LIFT and REPLACING BY TWO LIFTS with 
ADDITIONAL GUIDE-FRAMING.,. 

TENDER No. 3—For the supply and erection of a 
CAST-IRON SCRUBBER, with Washer and Con- 
nections. 

TENDER No. 4—For the supply and erection of a 
CAST-IRON PURIFIER, with Connections and 
Lifting Apparatus. 

TENDER No. 5—For the delivery only of Ten 18 in. by 
15 in. Q shape MOUTHPIECES, with Lids, &c., 
complete, Ascension-Pipes, Arch-Pipes, Dip-Pipes, 
Flue-Boxes, Bends, Buckstays, &c. 

All in accordance with Drawings, which can be seen, 

and Specifications and Forms of Tender obtained, on 

application to the Engineer, Mr. A. W. Bissell, Gas- 

Works, Sowerby Bridge. 

The Council do not bind themselves to accept the 

lowest or any Tender. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘‘ Tender No. 1, 2, or 3,” 

&c., to be received by the undersigned not later than 

Twelve o’clock noon on Monday, the 27th of April, 1903 

R. W. Evans, 
Clerk to the Council. 

Commercial Bank Chambers, 





April 9, 1903. 


Halifax, April 2, 1903. 


April 14, 1993.] 
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SWADLINCOTE DISTRICT URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL 


A® prepared to receive Tenders for 
the supply (only) of FITTINGS, HYDRAULIC 
MAINS, SELF-SEALING MOUTHPIECES, STEEL 
JOISTS, VALVE3, CONNECTIONS, c., &c., for 
98 Retorts. 

Specifications, Form of Tender, and Schedule of 
it may be obtained on application to the un- 
ersigned. 
Tenders, endorsed ‘*‘ Retort-Fittings,’’ to be delivered 
on or before Twelve noon, Tuesday, the 28th of April, 


1903. 
The lowest Tender not necessarily accepted. 
G. SmMeDLey, 

Engineer and Manager. 





BOROUGH OF TORQUAY. 
ST. MARY CHURCH GAS UNDERTAKING. 
PuE Gas Committee of the Torquay 


Town Council invite TENDERS for the supply 
and delivery of the following GAS-PIPES :— 
1580 yards of 12-inch Pipes, 
580 ,, 4, 10-inch 
Further Particulars, Specification, and Form of 
Tender, may be obtained from Mr. Francis Chalmers, 
Engineer, St. Mary Church Gas-Works, Torquay. 
Tenders to the undersigned by Twelve noon on the 
98rd of April, 1903. 
The Committee do not bind themselves to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 
Frepvk. 8. HEx, 
Town Clerk. 
Torquay, April 1, 1903. 


—— — + + — 


THE BOROUGH OF MORECAMBE. 


(GAs DEPARTMENT.) 


TENDERS FOR COAL. 


HE Gas Committee of the above are 


prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply of 
5000 Tons of Unscreened GAS COAL, to be ‘delivered 
on the Gas-Works Siding, Midland Railway, More- 
cambe, in the Corporation’s own Waggons, or in Col- 
liery Waggons, in such quantities as may be required 
by the Engineer. 

Tenders, specifying the description of Coal, the name 
of the Pit at which it is raised, and the Terms for net 
monthly payments, are to be sent in on or before Mon- 
day, the 4th of May, 1903, endorsed ‘*‘ Tenders for Coal.”’ 

The Gas Committee do not bind themselves to ac- 
cept the lowest or any Tender. 

JAMES R. DvurFF, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Market Street, Morecambe, 
April 7, 1903. 











WALLASEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(GAS AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


CONTRACTS FOR COAL AND CANNEL. 
THE Wallasey Urban District Council 


are prepared to receive TENDERS for the supply, 
over a period of Twelve Months from the 30th of June 
next, of about 7009 Tons of CANNEL and 24,000 Tons 
of screened GAS COAL, delivered in Railway Waggons 
at Duke Street, Birkenhead. 

A copy of the Specification and any other Information 
may be obtained on application to the Engineer and 
Manager, Mr. J. H. Crowther, at his othce at the 
Works, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

Sealed Tenders, endorsed ‘** Tender for Coal,’’ and 
addressed to the undersigned, to be delivered, per post, 
at my office as below, not later than Saturday, the 9th 
day of May, 1903. 

The Contractors will be required to enter into a Bond, 
with approved Sureties, for the due performance of 
their respective contracts. 

The Council reserve the right to accept the whole or 
any part of a Tender, and do not bind themselves to 
accept the lowest or ay Offer. 

By order, 


H. W. Cook, 
Clerk and Sdlicitor to the Council. 
Public Offices, 
Egremont, Cheshire, 
April 8, 1903. 





WALLASEY URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(Gas AND WATER DEPARIMENT.) 


CONTRACTS FOR STORES. 
HE Wallasey Urban District Council 


are prepared to receive TENDERS to supply, 
over a period of Twelve Months from the 30th of June 
next, the following among other Articles, being the 
principal STORES required for use at the Gas and 
Water Works, viz. :— 


WROUGHT IRON |; FIRE-BRICKS and RE- 

TUBE. TORTS, c., &c. 
LEAD PIPE. IRON and BRASS COCKS, 

WROUGHT IRON and | LAMP COLUMNS. 

STEEL. ‘OILS and PAINT. 

MAIN PIPES, VALVES, GAS and WATER 

AND HYDRANTS. | METERS. 

Further Particulars with Form of Tender, may be 
had, and samples inspected, on application at the En- 
gineer’s or Manager's Office, at the Great Float, near 
Birkenhead. 

Sealed Tenders, which must be on printed Form, 
endorsed “* Tender for Gas and Water Stores,” and ad- 
dressed to the undersigned, to be delivered, per post, 
at my office, as below, not later than Saturday, the 9th 
of May, 1903. 

The Contractors will be required to enter into a 
formal Contract. 

The Council reserve the right to accept the whole or 
part of a Tender, and do not bind themseives to accept 
the lowest or any Tender. 

By order, 
. W. Cook. 
‘ Clerk and Solicitor to the Council. 

Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire, 

April 8, 1903. ' 





BARNOLDSWICK URBAN DISTRICT COUNCIL. 


(GAs AND WATER DEPARTMENT.) 


HE above Council invite Tenders for 
the supply of 2709 Tons of screened GAS COAL 

for the year ending June 30, 1904. 
a“ to be sent in on or b2fore Friday, May 1, 


Particulars and Form of Tender may be obtained 
from the undersigned, 
HARRY ScorTt, 
Engineer and Manager. 
Town Hall, 
Barnoldswick, Yorkshire. 





IMPERIAL CONTINENTAL GAS ASSOCIATION, 


(INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT.) 


NOrrce is Hereby Given, that the 


HALF - YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL 
MEETING of Proprietors of this Association will be 
held at the City Terminus Hotel, Cannon Street, London, 
K.C., on Tuesday, the 5th of May next, at 2.30 p.m. 
precisely, when a Report will be made to the Pro- 
prietors, a Dividend declared for the Half Year ended 
the 3lst of December, 1902, and the usual Ordinary 
Business of such Meeting transacted. 

Notice is Hereby also Given, that the CAPITAL 
STOCK TRANSFER BOOKS WILL BE CLOSED 
from the 21st inst. to the 5th prox., both days inclusive. 

‘he Dividend will be paid on the 12th of May. 

By order of the Board, 
ROBERT W. WILSON, 


Secretary. 
21, Austin Friars, London, E.C., 
April 9, 1903. 





BALLINASLOE URBAN COUNCIL. 


TENDERS REQUIRED FOR PURIFIERS AND 
CONDENSERS. 


HE Urban Council will, at their 


Meeting to be held on Monday, the 20th of April, 

1903, be prepared to receive and consider TENDERS 
for supplying and erecting, at the Ballinasloe Gas- 
Works :— 

Two PURIFIERS, 10 feet square, with four trays in 
each Purifier. 

Two 8-inch Four-way VALVES for working same. 

Cast-Iron CONDENSERS to deal with 10J,000 cubic 
feet of Gas per Twenty-four Hours. 

Condensers to have 8-inch Connections, Bye-Pass 
Valves, Drip Pipes and Cups, and Fly Valves. 

Plans and Specification of the Works invited. 

Tenders, addressed to the presiding Chairman, Urban 
Council, Ballinasloe, and endorsed *‘ Purifiers and Con- 
densers,” will be received by mse up to Twelve o’clock 
noon on the above-named day. 

The lowest or any Tender not necessarily accepted. 

By order, 
R. J. GInu, 
Clerk to the Council. 
Urban Offices, Ballinasloe, 
April 6, 1903. 





NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE AND GATESHEAD 
GAS COMPANY. 





SALE OF FOUR PER CENT, PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 
Minimum Price, £102 10s. Per Cent. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that it is the 


intention of the Directors to SELL BY TENDER, 
FIFTY THOUSAND POUNDS of the NEWCASTLE- 
UPON-TYNE and GATESHEAD GAS PREFERENCE 
STOCK, 1901, entitled to a fixed Preferential Dividend 
of Four Pounds per Centum per Annum payable out of 
the Profits of each Year in priority to any Dividends 
on the Ordinary Stock, to be issued under the powers 
of the Company’s Act of 1901. 

Particulars and Forms of Tender may be obtained on 
application to the undersigned, and Tenders must be 
sent in so 9s to be received at the Office of the Com- 
pany not later than Ten a.m. on Tuesday, the 21st of 
April, 1903. 

The Stock will be allotted to the highest Tenderers, 
but no Tender will be accepted at a lower Price than 
£102 10s. per cent. 

THomas Wappom, 
Secretary. 
Office: 35, Grainger Street West, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
April 1, 1903. 





YORK UNITED GASLIGHT COMPANY, 


SALE BY TENDER OF PREFERENCE STOCK, 


Under the Provisions of the York United Gaslight Com- 
pany’s Act, 1898, 


MinimMuM Price £100 Per Cent. 


NOTICE is Hereby Given, that, in pur- 


suance ofa Resolution passed at a Meeting of 
the Company specially convened for the purpose and 
held on the 26th day of March, 1903, it is the intention 
of the Directors to SELL BY TENDER £10,000 PRE- 
FERENCE STOCK, entitied to a Maximum Pre- 
ferential Dividend of £4 per cent. per annum, and to 
be paid up in full on or before the 30th day of May, 
1903; being a portion of the Additional Capital au- 
thorized to be raised under the above-named Act. 
Particulars and Conditions of Tender may be 
obtained on application at the Gas Company’s Office, 
Davygate, York, or at the York City and County Bank, 
or any of its Branches; and sealed Tenders, marked 
‘* Tender for York Gas stock,’’ must be lodged with the 
Gas Company, Davygate, York, or with the York City 
and County Banking Company, Limited, York, or any 
of its Branches, not later than Ten o’clock a.m, on 
Monday, the 27th of April, 1903. 
By order, 
MATTHEW LEAF, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Davygate, 
York, March 27, 1903, 





ISSUES BY AUCTION OF GAS AND WATER 
STOCKS AND SHARES. 
Me: ALFRED RICHARDS begs to 
notify that his ISSUES by AUCTION under 


PARLIAMENTARY POWERS of STOCKS and 
SHARES in LONDON, SUBURBAN, and PROVIN- 





CIAL GAS and WATER COMPANIES take place 
PERIODICALLY at the Mart, TOKENHOUSE 
YARD, E.C, 


Terms for Issuing such Capital, and also for including 
Gas and Water Stocks and Shares belonging to Private 
Owners in these Periodical Sales, can be obtained on 
application at Mr. ALFRED RICHARDS’ OFFICES, 
18, FinsBury Circus, E.C, 





By order of the Directors of the 
ALDERSHOT GAS AND WATER COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF 575 £10 *F” ORDINARY SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 

Tuesday, April 21, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Crrcvs, E.C, 


By order of the Directors of the 
TONBRIDGE GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 FOUR PER CENT. 
PERPETUAL DEBENTURE SIOCK, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 
ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, April 21, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C, 


WEST KENT GAS COMPANY. 
100 £10 FULLY-PAID ORIGINAL SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 

Tuesday, April 21, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Crrcus, E.C, 


FINSBURY 





FINSBURY 





FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
SOUTH ESSEX WATER-WORKS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 ORDINARY STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 

Tuesday, April 21, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Circus, E.C. 





FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
DOVER GAS COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF £5000 NEW ORDINARY STOCK. 
R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 

Tuesday, April 28,a Two o’clock, in Lots. 

Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 
Crrcus, E.C, 


FINsBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
ILFORD GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £600) FOUR PER CENT. PER- 
PETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will sell 

the ABOVE BY AUCTION at the Mart, E.C., 

on Tuesday, April 28, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, 

Circus, E.C. 


FINSBURY 





By order of the Directors of the 
HORLEY DISTRICT GAS COMPANY. 


NEW ISSUE OF £5000 FIVE PER CENT. 
PREFERENCE STOCK. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will Sell the 


ABOVE BY AUCTION, at the Mart, E.C., on 
Tuesday, April 28, at Two o’clock precisely, in Lots, 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER, 18, FINSBURY 
Circus, E.C, 


BRIGHTON AND HOVE GENERAL GAS 
COMPANY. : 
£1300 * A’? ORDINARY STOCK. 


THE GAS METER COMPANY, LIMITED, 
30 £10 ORDINARY SHARES. 


R. ALFRED RICHARDS will SELL 
the above by AUCTION, at the MART, E.C., 
on TUESDAY, APRIL 28, at Two o’clock, in Lots. 
Particulars of the AUCTIONEER as above. 








SOUTH SHIELDS GAS COMPANY. 


ISSUE OF 34 PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS. 


WHE Directors are prepared to receive 

APPLICATIONS for £10,000 MORTGAGE 
BONDS, at the above rate, less income-tax, in multiples 
of £1U0, for a term of not less than Three Years, re- 
payable at any time after that period by a Six Months’ 
Notice on either side. 

Interest payable Half Yearly, on the 30th of June 
and the 3lst of December in each year. 

Applications will be accepted in the order in which 
they are received. 

J. H, PENNEY, 
Secretary. 
Gas Offices, Chapter Row, 
South Shields, March, 1903. 
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‘HEATHGOTE GAS GOAL. 


Rich in Illuminating Power and Yield of Gas. 
Above the a Weight and Quality 
of Coke. 


Maintains a High Standard in Residuals. 


THE GRASSMOOR CO., Lo., 


CHESTERFIELD. 








haa 


PETROLEUM GAS SYNDICATE 


Are prepared to erect Installations from 50 to 2000 
Lights of their 


Petrogene Patent Carburetting Plant 


for the Manufacture of Petroleum Air Gas, for Gas 
Companies, Urban Councils, Gas Engineers, &c., on 
Sale, Hire, or Royalty. Petroleum Air Gas is equiva- 
lent in cost of production to coal gas at about Is. 6d. per 
1000 cubic feet. It may be used alone or in conjunction 
with coal gas, and is equally suitable for Lighting, 
Heating, or Power purposes. No Storage necessary. 


For Particulars, apply to 


(. E. MASTERMAN, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. 


28, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 


JAMES OAKES & CO., 


ALFRETON IRON-WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 


AND 
Wenlock fron Wharf, 21 & 22, Wharf Road, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, N., 
Manufacture and keep in Stock at their Works 
also large stock in London) 


PIPES and CONNECTIONS, 13 to 48 inches 
in diameter, and make and erect to order RE- 
TORTS, PURIFIERS, and TANKS, with or 
without ‘planed joints, COLUMNS, GIRDERS, 
SPECIAL CASTINGS, &c., required by Gas, 
Water, Railway, Telegraph, Chemical, Colliery, 
and other Companies. 


Nott.—Makers of HORSLEY’S PATENT 
SYPHONS. These are cast in one piece, without 
Chaplets; doing away with Bolts, Nuts, and 
Covers, and rendering Leakage impossible. 


THOMAS TURTON 
AND SONS, Limiteo, 


SHEAF WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FILES OF BEST QUALITY 
FOR ENGINEERS. 


STEEL OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


SCREW STOCKS, TAPS AND DIES, 
SPANNERS, RATCHET BRACES, LIFTING JACKS, 
ANVILS, VICES, 

AND ENGINEERS’ TOOLS GENERALLY. 
LONDON OFFICE: 

390, CANNON STREET, E.C. 


WELDON MuD 
GAS PURIFICATION, 


For use in the 
RECOVERY OF SULPHUR, 
Also Removal of last Traces of 


SULPHURETTED HYDROGEN 
in catch position. 




















Full Particulars on application to the Patentees: 


GAS DESULPHURIZATION CO., 


— LIMITED, — 


1, FENCHURCH AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
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THOMAS DUXBURY & CO., 
16, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 


Gas Engineers’ Agents and Contractors for 
METERS, FIRE-CLAY GOODS, OXIDE OF IRON, AND 
ALL OTHER GAS "APPARATUS, 

Inquiries Solicited. 

. Telegrams: ‘*‘ DARWINIAN, MANCHESTER.” 

Telephone 1806. 


SBESTOS 


C RESSWELLS 


If you want genuine Fireproof Asbestos 

Paint, there is ours you have not seen. 

Eggshell Gloss. Ask for No. 2 Catalogue. 
Gas-=Fire Fuel. 


Cresswell’s Asbestos Co., Ltd., 


Wellington Mills, Bradford, Yorks. 
Telephone No. 950 
Tel. Address: ‘* Asbestos, Bradford. 
Applications fur Colonial and Toreion. 
Agencies desired. 











a 























‘BUFFALO’ INJECTOR 






Operated Class A lifts 24 ft. 
Entirely @ Class B lifts 12 ft. 
by One. _—— 






Handle 





, Overr.ow FOR 









Telegrams: , 
‘Temperature, GREEN & ECULDING, 
Tel. No. 9060 105, Bunhill Row, 





London Wall, LONDON, ~E.C. 











THE PATENT 


“BEACON” GLOBE LAMP, 





Largely adopted by many Local Authorities for Public 
Lighting, being absolutely Shadowless and Wind-proof, 


H. GREENE & SONS, Limited, 


Surrey Engineering Works, 
Blackfriars Road, LONDON 


‘Telephone 1693 HOP. 
Telegrams: ** LUMINOSITY LONDON,” 
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TS 


GOKE-BREAKERS NEWBATTLE CANNEL. sme booing 


Highest Results in Gas, & Excellent Coke. 
JOHN HENRY BREARLEY & BENJAMIN TAYLOR 





For Hand or Power. On Tooth-cutter or Jaw Principles 

















Goodwin Barsby &C0., tronrounaers, Leicester. QUOTATIONS ON APPLICATION TO OF LONGWOOD. 
J 0 fr N r A 1 L & c 0 THE LOTHIAN (0) AL COMPANY, | NALTER KING, 11, Bole Court, Fue Sraser, E.C, 
a5 LIMITED, ROBERT MARSHALL, 
STOURBRIDGE, | NEWBATTLE COLLIERIES, CANNEL COAL MERCHANT, 
Manufacturers of DALEEITH,N.B. 97, WELLINGTON STREET, GLASGOW. 

















FIRE-BRIGKS, LUMPS, TILES, tans: arena 
GAS RETORTS, | Shs UNEQUALLED. 


Gas Companies are solicited to try Samples of the 


And every description of Fire-Clay Goods. 3 hone 
| =a MIRFIELD 
RETORTS CAREFULLY PACKED — | EVERTRUSTY 
Pon  Geneeny. | |Sa5S] PNEUMATIC PAINTING, [= BLACK BED GAS COAL. 


WHITE & LIMEWASHING fi | ;\. Prices and Analysis on application. 
MACHINE 


THE | 
1 5 g 9 | . 

w=? O A a Y Extract from a Recent In- HIRFIELD (GAS-COAL) COLLIERY COMPY 
iil Machine which you supplied | | RAVWENSTHORPE, near DEWSBURY. 

o the Bradfor oad Gas- 
STATION METER, [seers sogitetce it TROTTER, HAINES, & CORBETT, 
soda inna Evettell's Hatate 
FIRE-CLAY & BRICK WORKS 
STOURBRIDGE. 


Manufacturers of GAS-RETORTS GLASSHOUSE 
FURNACE & BLAST-FURNACE BRICKS, LUMPS, 


we G. MA RSH, seae TILES, and every description of FIRE- BRICKS. 
Cont HE SF Shes OE Sy Se eae, Special Lumps, Tiles, and Bricks for Regenerative 


MAWSON CHAMBER 5, DEANSGATE, Full Particulars on application to and Furnace Work. 


P s 
MANCHESTER WALLACH BROS., SHIPMENTS PROMPTLY AND CAREFULLY EXECUTED 
. 07, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C_ | Lonpon Orrice: R. Cunt, 84, OLD Broap Street, E.C 


saeerertuaal OR RIVETED STEEL PIPES 


A SPECIALITY 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, TO STAND ANY PRESSURE AND PASS ANY INSPECTION. 


CONTRACTS UNDERTAKEN FOR ANY LENGTH OF 


For Water, Steam, Oil, Hydraulic, or 
PIPE LINE Pneumatic Pressure; also for 
Gasor Air. Any diameter 
from eight inches eens. rol E 
COMPLETE CAS |! ALSO 
MAKERS OF 


PLANTS. STEEL STORACE TANKS. | 
St Structural Iron & Steel Work, 
HIGH-CLASS BOILERS, 
For High Pressures, fitted with DEIGHTON'S PATENT 
CORRUGATED FLUES, giving increased heating surface and 
highest economy in working. é 


ON ADMIRALTY AND WAR OFFICE LISTS. 














Efficiency 
Demonstrated. 








4PPLY— 














































MMiine’s New Patent Prepayment fieter. 


DOUBLE VALVE ensuring certainty in closing off without 
strain on any part of Meter. 





Most comp:ct Attachment in the Market. 


The whole of the Prepayment Mechanism is fixed outside the 
Ordiaary Meter; the connection being made with a Shaft 
revolving in a Stuffing-Box. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, Ltp. 


MILTON HOUSE WORKS EDI Pectertnte: Porat 
60 HOLBORN VIADUCT | 111 ST. VINCENT STREET 


LONDON. GLASGow . 








48 WELLINGTON STREET 
and MIDLAND METER WORKS 
= DS. 
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BIGGS, WALL, & CO. 


13, CROSS STREET, FINSBURY PAVEMENT, LONDON, E.C. 


Telegrams: “ RAGOUT, LONDON.” Telephone 273 CENTRAL. 


METHANE-HYDROGEN 
WATER-GAS PLANT, 


3 gallons Tar and 20 lbs. Coke produce 1000 cubic feet 10 to 12 Candle Power Gas 


of the following composition— 














Hydrogen . j , ; . 64:4 per cent. 
: ; , . 4 





Methane . ‘ , 9” 8 
Unsaturated Hydrocarbons 7] «.. w 
Carbon Monoxide. ; ° 150 , 
Nitrogen and Carbon Dioxide — s 
100°0 
400 B.T.U. 


Calorific Value . 


Se2 Prof. VIVIAN B. LEWES’S Lecture before Society of Arts, reported in the “ JouRNAL’or Gas LicutincG,” Dec. 9, 1902 


R. LAIDLAW & SON, Limitep. 


GAS & WATER ENGINEERS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF WET & DRY GAS-METERS, 
SIEMENS WATER-METERS, 
ETERS. 
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__ DRY METER.— ——WET METER.— 


EDINBURGH: | GLASGOW: | LONDON: 


SIMON SQUARE WORKS. ALLIANCE FOUNDRY 6, LITTLE BUSH LANE, 
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EARTHENWARE REFLECTORS s STREET- ‘LAMPS 


manuractureo BY JOHN LOCKETT & Co., LONGTON, starts. 
These REFLECTORS do not CRAZE, and CANNOT GET DISCOLOURED. 












Horizontal or Inclined; 
also Makers of Segmental 
Retorts of all Sections. 








Machine-Flanged 
RETORTS. 


DIBDALE WORKS, 





th 
od Ww /e it laf 


—_ bese for GENE- 
RATOR and REGENERATOR 
FURNACES. 


Large Stocks of Bricks of all sizes, 
Burrs, Boiler Seating Blocks and Covers, 
Plain and Rebated Tiles, &e., ie 


oe Retorts and other Fin other Fire-Clay “a 
Goods carefully packed for export. Vy | 


FOREIGN AND HOME COPIES OF ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 






**ABC”’ Code and UNICODE used for Telegrams and Cablegrams. 











CASES FOR BINDING 
VOLUMES OF THE “ JOURNAL” 


(GREEN CLOTH, GILT LETTERED) 


MAY BE HAD OF THE PUBLISHER 
PRICE 2s. EACH. 








HARPER & MOORES, Limited, 


STOURBRIDGE. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 
Inclined, Horizontal, and Segmental 


GAS-RETORTS, 
Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay 
Lumps, and Tiles 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Also Manufacturers of Cast-Iron Retorts, Iron Mouthpieces, 
Pipes, and all necessaries for Gas- Works requirements. 





Telegraphic Address: “ MOORES, LYE.” Telephone No. 23 Lye. 








HARRIS & PEARSON, 


STrouvU RB RIDVDGE, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


FIRE-CLAY GAS-RETORTS, FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, & TILES of Ryery Description. 


GLAZED BRICKS AND PORCELAIN BATSHS. 


BNGLAND, 














From Fhoto. of our P. ENGINE. 





65-Brake Horse Power, on Test Blocks 


LARGELY ADOPTED BY GAS ENGINEERS. in Ee ee 


Trices, Catalogues, and Testimoniols on Application. 


TELEGRAPHIC ADDREss: ‘* MoTIVE, BIRMINGHAM.’ 


WILLIAM GRIGE & SONS, 


ENGINEERS, LTD., 


BIRMINGHAM. 
London Office: 25, Victoria St., Westminster. 


Mr. A. B. COOTE, REPRESENTATIVE. 





Sole Manufacturers of 


Grice’s’ Gas-Engines 


City of Birmingham Gas Department 
(Mr. HENRY HACK, Engineer), 
Have : SouEne, = B.H.P. 
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Edinburgh & Leith Gas Commissioners 
(Mr. W. R. HERRING, Engineer), 
Have : SAGINES, each = B.H.P 


” 


16 
At work and on order. 
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Have all your PURIFIERS : 


Made in the new Foundry of 
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ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE, & CO. 


Whose Works at Stockton-on-Tees are situated 


in the Centre of the 


Cheap Iron District. 
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Srd 80,000 COPIES SOLD Srd 
Edition. since first Publication last Spring. Edition. 


-coerenne, “ARAY OF LIGHT” 2.02"° 


January 20, 1903). 





Gas AND ELecTrRiciTy COMPARED (See ‘“‘JouRNAL,”’ 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SONS 


INCORPORATED IN 
THE LEEDS FIRE-CLAY COMPANY, Ltd., 


Wortley, LEEDS. 
LONDON Orrices & DEp6Ts: 


Baltic Wharf, Waterloo Bridge, 5.E. 
and G.N. Goods Yard, 
King’s Cross, N. 





























Have been made 
in large quantities 
for the last twenty 
years; and during the 
whole of that time have 





Liverpool: Leeds Street. 


Leeds: 


Queen Street. a 
een in regular use at most 


of the largest Gas-Works in the 
Kingdom. They possess the ex- 
cellent quality of remaining as near 
stationary as possible under the varying 
conditions of their work—a quality which 
will be appreciated by all Gas Engineers and 
Managers. The generally expressed opinion is 
that these Retorts are the very best that are made. 
Retorts carefully Packed for Export. 
Fire-Bricks, Lumps, Tiles, &c., &c., of every 
description suitable for Gas-Works. 





PODMORE & THOMAS 


PATENT 


LOW-PRESSURE HIGH-POWER RECUPERATIVE 


INGANDESGENT GAS 
LIGHTING SYSTEM. 








DUST & INSECT PROOF. 





{ The highest efficiency 
yw yet obtained from Low 
Pressure Incandescent 
Gas Lighting without 
mechanical aid. 

Made in _ suitable 
sizes and any design 
to enable Lighting 
Authorities to success- 
fully compete with 
Electric Light. Also 
made as Yentilating 
Lights. 


A. E. PODMORE & CO., 


25a, HATTON GARDEN, E.C, 





| 


no ; : ‘ sy i 
i“ ee * a ot a 


THE THAMES BANK IRON CO. 


UPPER GROUND STREET, LONDON S&.E. 


SUPPLY FROM STOCK 


CAST-IRON RETORTS 
AND ALL KINDS OF GAS-WORKS APPARATUS, 


SOCKET-PIPES FOR GAS OR WATER PURPOSES. 
FLANGE PIPES FOR STEAM. 
Sole Manufacturers of LYON’S “ PATENT” GAS-MAIN SYPHONS, 
AGENTS FOR 


ATTERTON’S PATENT APPARATUS for CHARGING RETORTS. 








THE MANTLE. 
0") tue “PREMIER BONBAC’” 


MANTLE 


(UNDER LICENCE) 


Is without doubt the finest that has ever 
been produced. 


Os. per Gross Net. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO GAS COMPANIES. 


All Gas Companies should have our List of 
REDUCED Prices for Burners, Jena Glass, 
and Accessories. 








Lis 
WHOLESALE FITTINGS COMPANY, 


80, COMMERCIAL ROAD, LONDON, E. 








TRADE 
MARK. 








RITCHIE’S 
PATENT 





The ‘* Lux 
Calors’’ were 


the first 


CONDENSING 
STOVES 


on the Market 


and, after 





Twenty- Five 


Years’ experi- 





ence, are still 


first. 








Ce 8S LUX- CALOR. 


Full Particulars and Prices trom 


RITCHIE & CO. 


Contractors for Automatic Supplies to the Gaslight and Coke Company and the 
South Metropolitan Gas Company. 


46, Hatfield Street, Southwark, LONDON, S.E. 


Telegrams: ** WARMNESS, LONDON,”’ ‘ Telephone: 1588 Hop. 


mi | _ 


bed | 


ONS, 


\X 
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BOWENS’ Ltd. Successors, 
STOURBRIDGE. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BEST FIRE-BRICKS; INCLINED, HORIZONTAL, and 
SECTIONAL RETORTS; LUMPS, TILES, &c., of 
every description. 
BSTABLISHED 1860. 


BEST & LLOYD 


Limited, 
MAKERS OF 
vy 


HE BIRMINGHAM 


PATENT “SURPRISE” 
PENDANT, 


WITH PATENT SHADE. 

























OVER 50,000 NOW IN DAILY USE. 


The ONLY GAS- PENDANT 
, Se ep, suitable for Domestic Lighting ; 

eos i , a room 18 ft. by 14 ft. being 
i beautifully illuminated with 
“ one Incandescent Burner. 








Used in the private-apartments of their 
Majesties the King and Queen 


at Sandringham. 


MANNESMANN 





P POSTS 


made throughout of 


WELDLESS STEEL TUBING 
including base, ring, and ladder rest. 











Light, Strong, Unbreakable, and Cheap. 





GAS, WATER, & STEAM TUBES 
AND FITTINGS. 





WELDLESS STEEL 
SPIGOT & FAUCET PIPES 


for Gas and Water Mains. 





Tubes can be supplied up to 10 inches diameter and 
in lengths up to 30 feet. 


THE BRITISH MANNESMANN 
TUBE GOMPANY, LID., 


Landore, South Wales. 


Birmingham Depét: 110, COLMORE ROW. 
London Office: 110, CANNON STREET, E.C. 
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View of Top of Retort-Bench,  ceiaien 484 “nem meas Arch and Dip Pipes, Hydraulic and Foul Mains, &c., 
erected by R. & J, D., Ltd., at the Bradford Road Gas- Works of the Manchester Corporation. 
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Same CUTLER « SONS, “i 


tl i, i, i i, i, i i, i i, i, i ii, i i, tl 


GASHOLDERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CUTLER’S PATENT GUIDE FRAME FOR GASHOLDERS 


Adopted for many large and important Gasholders. 


CUTLERS PATENT FREEZING PREVENTER 


FOR GASHOLDER CUPS AND TANKS. 
n English, Continental, and Amer 


LARGE STEEL TANKS A SPECIALITY 


Gasworks Plant of every kind. | 





MILLWALL 
LONDON. 

















STEEL FRAMED BUILDINGS. 
RETORT-HOUSE ROOFS. BENCH IRONWORK. 


CARBURETTED WATER GAS PLANT. | 


CUTLERS PATENT INTERLOCKING GEARS. 
CUTLERS PATENT OIL SPRAYERS. 
CUTLERS PATENT TAR SEPARATOR. 
CUTLERS PATENT DUST INTERCEPTOR. 


PATENT WATER TUBE CONDENSERS 
OIL-TANKS. CHEMICAL PLANT. 


Makers of all kinds of Constructional Ironwork. 
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